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LEVIEW OF POLITICS. 


[* Ireland has wrongs, she cannot complain that the 
Imperial Parliament is indifferent to them. For two 


long nights, at the end of last week and the beginning of 


this, the House of Commons listened attentively to all 
the representatives of the sister-country had to say, with 
respect to their grievances and to the proper mode of re- 
dressing them. If the debate was, upon the whole, an un- 
profitable one, this result must be attributed to the fact that 
the sufferings with which Ireland is afflicted are beyond the 
reach of legislation, rather than to any indisposition on the 
part of Parliament to do what in it lies to alleviate or re- 
move them. We cannot, however, affect to wonder that all 
this talk came to little or nothing, when we see how utterly 
unprovided are the Irish representatives with anything like 
practical suggestions or specific measures. Ove desires a 
liberal expenditure of public money on the other side of the 
Channel; another complains that Ireland is unjustly 
treated because she pays the same taxes as England; a 
third deplores the disastrous effects of free trade ; anda 
fourth thinks that something might be done if the property 
of the landlords were wholly or partially confiscated for the 
benefit of the tenants. It is perfectly obvious that we 
cannot for one moment entertain any of these complaints, or 
any of the schemes to which they give rise. It would be 
just as foolish to squander public money upon Ireland with 
a view to relieve her distress as it would be to pour coppers 
into the hat of a beggar in the street. A separate system of 
taxation for England and for Ireland would only be in the 
long run a misfortune for both countries ; no compromise of 
our free-trade policy can be thought of; and it would be 
the height of folly to shake the foundations of property 
throughout the Empire by establishing in Ireland a modified 
system of communism. If anything can be done by loans 
of public money at low interest, to be expended upon re- 
productive works, such as arterial drainage, no one will 
grudge any assistance that we can reasonably afford in this 
way to the sister-kingdom. But any amelioration in her 
condition which can be effected by works of the kind we 
have alluded to, must be very gradual ; nor can we hope 
that it will be permanent, until the people learn to rely 
upon themselves more than they do at present, look to 
their own efforts rather than to the assistance of Govern- 
ment, and catch in some degree the Anglo-Saxon spirit 
As Lord Pal 
on Monday night, the 


of enterprize and of respect for the law. 


merston very justly remarked 


creat want of Ireland is capital; and English capital 
never will flow into the country, so long as capitalists fancy 
that their investments would be imperilled by the discontent 


The truth is, that Ireland 


or the turbulence of the people. 
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is passing through a transition stage ; and that until that is 
completed nothing effectual can be done to promote her 
prosperity, or to arrest the outflow of her population. It 
has been shown, in a remarkable letter published by the 
Times, that she has still a larger population per square mile 
than France; and that her former population was enormously 
disproportioned to her resources when the absence of mineral 
wealth and of manufacturing industry is taken into account. 
In spite of all we have heard with respect to the misery of 
the Irish people, inexorable statistics prove that their death- 
rate is lower than that of any other nation in Europe ; 
while their physical strength is greater than that of any 
competitors who have been tested py the dynamometer. 
Under these circumstances we see no great reason for alarm 
or regret in some further continuance of the process which 
has been for some time going on. Ireland will be more 
prosperous with a small population engaged in the pastoral 
occupations suited to her climate, than she has ever been 
with a large population dependent upon a precarious and 
unhealthily stimulated agriculture. Nor is there anything 
cruel, unnatural, or exceptional in leaving things to find 
their own level by means of emigration. It is only what 
has been done with respect to many districts in Scotland, a 
large part of whose former inhabitants have found a home 
in the Western world. 
with respect to our agricultural counties, whose redundant 


It is only what we do in England 


population is regularly drafted off to the large towns and 
to manufacturing occupations. 

The Spaniards are at present overflowing with gratitude 
to their Queen for relinquishing the greater part of the 
Royal patrimony to the nation. But when the Royal 
bounty is closely examined by those whose eyes are not 
blinded by exuberant loyalty, it becomes very doubtful 
whether her Majesty has not been quite as prudent as 
generous. It seems that in this so-called Royal patrimony 
are included national property, property strictly entailed 
upon the Crown, and property absolutely at the disposal of 
But all these different 
kinds of property have been so mixed together, there has 


the present occupant of the throne. 


been so much doubt as to the category to which any par- 
ticular estate belonged, that for the last sixteen years a suc- 
cession of commissions have been vainly trying to disentangle 
the confusion. 
knot. 


entailed for ever upon the crown; the remainder will be 


The arrangement just come to cuts the 
Certain royal palaces and their contents are to be 


sold, and while three-fourths of the proceeds will be paid 
into the public treasury, the other fourth will be placed at 
the absolute disposal of the Queen. We see no reason for 
thinking that this bargain is a bad one for her Majesty, 
although it may also be beneficial to the state. At the 
caine time it is clear that it can afford no more than a tem- 
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porary relief to the Spanish finances. Considerable as the 
sum realised may be, it will go but a little way to meet the 
nominal deficit of Spain. The only effectual mode of set- 
tling the finances of the country on a sound basis consists 
in honest dealing with creditors, and the abandonment of an 
absurd and ruinous system of protection to native industry. 


The “ lovers’ quarrel” between the King of Italy and the 
citizens of Turin has been happily composed. His Majesty 
has been cordially welcomed back to the ancient capital of 
his race, and has received most graciously the marks of 
affection which have been showered upon him by those 
whom unfortunate circumstances had for a time alienated. 
This is as it should be. It would be indeed sad if any step 
towards the unification of Italy were accompanied by the 
growth of coolness and distrust between the monarch and 
the inhabitants of a city to whom the whole country owes 
somuch. The Turinese certainly committed a momentary 
fault, but they have more than atoned for it. Nor will 
any true friend of Italy care to remember it, against men 
who under the most adverse circumstances—in days of 
disaster, gloom, and hopelessness— were ever true to them- 
selves, to the cause of their country, and to the principles 
of national and constitutional liberty. 


M. von Bismarck has at last shown us his hand, and 
displayed his game. In the shape of a note addressed to 
Austria he has promulgated the modest demands which 
Prussia thinks herself entitled to make with respect to the 
Duchies recently torn from Denmark. He claims the right 
to levy sailors for the Prussian navy ; the cession of sufli- 
cient territory for the construction of a canal between the 
German Ocean and the Baltic ; the direction of the postal 
and telegraphic communications of the Duchies ; and the 
appointment of all the officers in command of their military 
force. It is obvious that if these requirements are com- 
plied with, it matters very little who becomes Duke of 
Slesvig-Holstein, or under what form of government the 
Duchies are placed. They will be to all intents and pur- 
poses part of Prussia, which will dispose absolutely of their 
forces, and have them eompletely under control. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Austria will consent to these terms unless 
some compensation is offered her in another direction. But 
what isthat to be? We arestill in ignorance on that point, 
and can only conjecture that a solution of the difficulty may 
possibly have been found in those “mutual concessions” 
which have at last resulted in the signature of a commercial 
treaty between Austria and the Zollverein. But whatever 
imay be the views of Austria, it is certain that the secondary 
states still see with dislike and alarm the aggrandizement of 
Prussia. They have tried more than once lately to obtain 
the support of Austria in the recognition of the Duke of 
Augustenburgh as sovereign of Slesvig-Holstein. But their 
efforts have been vain. Nothing will apparently induce 
the cabinet of Vienna to place itself in opposition to that 
of Berlin ; and for the present the ascendancy of M. von 
Bismarck seems more absolute and more firmly established 
than ever. 


If we may trust advices received from New York, the 
establishment of peace, tranquillity, and order in Mexico is 
more remote than we had supposed. It is said that General 
Bazaine has been defeated several times in the province of 
Oaxaca ; that the Liberals are rising in every district as 
fast as the French troops withdraw from it ; that the army 
of Juarez already numbers 60,000 men ; and that the Im- 
perialists under Vega have sustained a severe reverse in 
the province of Sonora. Of course, the source of this 
intelligence is very suspicious ; nor can there be any doubt 
that, even if there is some truth in it, there is much exaggera 
tion. At the same time, the terms in which the news is 
contradicted by the Moniteur are not very reassuring. We 
should have preferred something more definite than a 
statement, which we know can hardly be correct. that the 
last steamer from Vera Cruz has brought ho political news 
whatever. U pon the whole, it seems most probable that 
the French and the adherents of the Emperor Maximilian 
have received some checks, and that the so-called Liberal 
bands have increased in number, or at all events in acti- 
vity. This does not surprise us; for we never expected 
that the pacification of a country like Mexico—so long a 
prey to intestine discords, so long demoralized by factions 
and selfish strife ~could be effected without protracted and 
laborious efforts on the part of the new Government. At 
the same time we see no reason to doubt that these efforts 
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will ultimately meet with the success which we desire for 
them. 

The military news recently received from America is not 
very important, but so far as it goes it is favourable to thi 
Federals. Sherman still continues his march north, nor is 
there any substantial reason for believing that he has yet 
met with a check. According to the Federal accounts, he 
took Branchville after three days’ hard fighting. The Con 
federates say nothing of a battle here, but represent their 
evacuation of the place as a consequence of the Federal 
occupation of Orangeburg, which, it will be seen, on reference 
to the map, is a point considerably to the rear. It is, how- 
ever, admitted on all hands, that the Confederates have 
retreated as far north as Columbia, and that Sherman’s 
advanced cavalry have arrived within a few miles of that 
town. ‘There were, indeed, rumours that a battle had been 
fought there ; that the Federals had been repulsed, and that 
Beauregard had fallen. But these rumours were not con 
sidered reliable ; and it is, at all events, right to disregard 
them for the present. It is, we think, now clear that 
Sherman does not intend to waste any time in the attack ol 
Charleston. His design apparently is to advance north, 
cutting off the communication between Richmond and the 
Southern States, and gradually approaching Grant, with 
whom he, no doubt, hopes to effect an ultimate junction 
In all probability, it is part of the scheme that he shall be 
assisted by a force operating from Wilmington, should th 
Federals succeed in taking that place. We are at present 
without any information as to the steps taken by the Con- 
federates to meet these energetic measures on the part of 
their antagonists ; but we cannot suppose lor a moment 
that Lee, who is now Commander-in-Chief of the armie 
of the Southern States, will long remain inactive. 
He probably desires to draw Sherman as far as possible from 
his base (which is at present Savannah }, before striking, Ol 
authorizing Beauregard to strike, a serious blow at that 
commander. In the meantime both the armies on the 
Potomac continue inactive ; nor is there any news of im- 
portance from any other seat of war. Indeed, for all practical 
purposes, the war is now confined to the Atlantic States. 
The armies on both sides are substantially concentr ted 
there ; and the present stage of the conflict must be decided 
by one or more battles in Virginia and the Carolinas 
Little interest, therefore, attaches to such di ultory en- 
coubters as take place in the Central or Western States. 
Political intelligence is a perfect blank. There is, indeed, 
nothing left for the politician sand statesmen on either side to 
do. after the recent failure of the negotiations for peace. 
Although there is abundant reason for believing that both 
North and South are sorely pressed for r’e cruits to fill the . 
armies, both are equally determined to fight on as best they 
can with such troops as are available. There is now no 
peace party either at Richmond or at Washington. But we 
are nevertheless inclined to think that Mr. Lincoln has some 
idea of proposing new terms of capitulation to the Confede- 
rates. At all events, we hardly know what other interpre 
tation to put upon the statement, that he has called an 
extraordinary session of the Senate, to receive and act upon 
such communications as may be made by the executive. 





NAPOLEON UPON CASSAR., 


Tur Emperor Napoleon has shown his usual tact and 
knowledge of effect in publishing the preface to his history 
before the history itself. He has thus given the greatest 
possible prominence to the leading idea of his work, and has 
taken the best security in his power that it shall not be lost 
sight of by those who subsequently follow the details of his 
narrative. The idea is not a new one. [t is substantially the 
same which has lain at the root of hero-worship in all 
ages. It is really identical with the theory on which Mr. 
Carlyle has vindicated so many questionable reputations, and 
is constantly inviting us to repose a blind confidence in the 
predestined leaders and rulers of men. The biographer of 
Frederick the Great and the historian of Julius Cesar agree in 
recognising force, power, and success as the main objects of 
human adventure. To both it serves the highest duty and the 
best privilege of mankind, to discover and obey the demigods 
whom Providence raises up for their guidance and pro- 
tection. Neither sets any value on the individuality of the 
members of the common herd, or considers their freedom a 
thing worth thinking of. The ideal of both is a great leader 
and ruler, who shaH embody the tendency, and, in @ 
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rough way, the spirit of the age, and shall organize society 
according to the inspirations of his genius. To society is 
left the humble post of accepting the yoke of its master 
and lord, and taking, with wax-like plasticity, the impress 
which he may choose to place upon it. ‘ When Providence,” 
says the Emperor, “ raises up such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, 
and Napoleon, it is to trace out to nations the path they ought 
to follow, to stamp a new era with the seal of their genius, and 
to accomplish in a few years the work of many centuries. 
Happy the nations who comprehend and follow them! woe to 
those who misunderstand and resist them! They act like the 
Jews—they crucify their Messiah. They are blind and guilty 
—blind, for they see not the importance of their efforts to 
suspend the final triumph of good; guilty, for they only retard 
its progress by impeding its prompt and fertile application.” 
The main argument in favour of this view is, that the fact of a 
man’s acquiring power proves that society was previously pre- 
pared for his sway, and in want of his guidance. Had it not 
been so, he would not have arisen. Having once risen, success 
invests him with a divine right to exact unquestioning obedience. 
Nor are his prerogatives limited to this. Mankind must not 
nly obey, but worship. They must not only refrain from 
rebellion, but from criticism. There must thenceforth be no 
imputation of petty motives, of cunning devices, of selfish aims, 
or of trivial weaknesses. It is impiety to doubt that the hero 
s all heroic. 

This theory makes short work of the difficulties that beset 
a historian who thinks that a great man is not necessarily a 
rood man, and doubts whether one who reduces his fellows to 
subjection is in all cases a benefactor of his species. But, for 
our own part, we cannot help clinging to old notions of right 
und wrong, We do not believe in the Gospel of Success. 
We are quite ready to admit that, when a Cwsar or a 
Napoleon raises himself to supreme power, and finds below 
him willing subjects of his rule, the way must have been 

mehow prepared for him. If the nation was previously 
free, its vices must have betrayed it into servitude. The 
ascendancy of the tyrant does in this sense proceed from a 
general cause, and represents a prevailing tendency. He may 
then be truly called “ the scourge of God.” But it does not by 
any means follow that he is destined to lay the foundations of 
a better order of things; still less that it is the duty of all 
cood men to welcome his advent and become mere instruments 
in his hands. Born of corruption, of dissension, and of weak- 
ness, imperial power has more than once still further corrupted 
nations, and plunged them in still lower depths of weakness. 
There is, in truth, nothing permanent in the work of a Cesar 
ora Napoleon. Instead of raising, they degrade a people; they 
do not breathe into it new life, but they crush out that which 
was previously left in it. The time of the Roman Republic 
had, perhaps, come when Cesar appeared. He may not have 
been guilty of destroying that which had still a capacity of 
existence. So far we may acquit him; but we cannot 
acknowledge that the work which he accomplished was one of 
progress. So far as he really affected anything, he accelerated 
decline, and gave definite form and permanent character 
to the evil tendencies which were at work. The Emperor 
tells us that Brutus, by killing Cesar, plunged Rome into the 
horrors of civil war; that he did not prevent the reign of 
Augustus, but that he rendered possible those of Nero and 
Caligula. That is, undoubtedly, a very convenient distribution 
of responsibility and glory. To Cesar are credited the glorious 
reigns of the good, wise, and successful emperors ; upon Brutus 
are charged such as disgrace and befoul the Roman consuls. 
But it is obvious enough that this is wholly fallacious. The 
good and the evil of imperialism were equally inherent in it. 
It occasionally produced good and great rulers; in far more 
numerous instances it produced bad and feeble rulers. But 
under the one or the other — under Augustus or Nero, under 
the Antonines or under Commodus—the Romans steadily 
degenerated. They turned more and more away from serious 
things and from noble thoughts ; they gave themselves up more 
and more to amusements and to sensual pleasures, the con- 
trol of a master did not teach them to live as freemen, but 
reconciled them to exist as slaves. Cssarism was at once a 
Sign, @ consequence, and a cause of the decay of a great people. 
Supposing that Hortensius, Catulus, Marcellus Lucullus, and 
Cato had rallied round Caesar, as we are told they ought 
to have done, what could they have effected? What place was 
there for them at the foot of a throne? How would it have 
become them to serve where they had once commanded? As 
the senators of a free state they might do something; as the 
mere instruments of power they would have been nothing and 
could have done nothing. It is probably true that “the cause 
supported by such men was doomed to perish like everything 





else that has completed its time.” But who would not rather 
think of them as striving against overwhelming circumstances to 
maintain the ancient institutions and liberties of Rome, than 
as becoming the willing instruments of a new tyranny? We 
deny that they, or those French statesmen of the present day 
who occupy a corresponding position, were or are an obstacle 
in the regulur march of civilization. It is simply begging the 
question to assume that every stage in the world’s history is 
necessarily a stage of progress, or that every revolution is one 
of a kind which patriots are called upon to help onwards. 

The purpose of the Emperor in writing the life of Julius 
Cesar is so thinly disguised, that we need not affect to mis- 
understand it. Under the mask of a biography of the great 
Roman, he is vindicating Napoleonism—remonstrating with 
its opponents—explaining the difficulties which beset its path, 
and labouring to impress on the world at large its irresistible 
power and inexorable predominance. But we cannot admit 
that there is any real analogy between the state of Rome at 
the downfall of the Republic and the state of France at the 
present time. It is possible that Roman society was worn 
out, that it contained within it no elements of renewed life, 
and that there was nothing before it but a prolonged though 
brilliant decline. Is that really true of France? Is it a fact 
that the love of freedom, and the capacity for its enjoyment, are 
extinct in that country? Are we to understand that her 
moral and intellectual forces are spent ?—that she can no 
longer govern herself, and does not even aspire to do so P— 
that all that remains to her is a quiet life under a beneficent 
despotism ? We db not believe this; nor do we draw such an 
inference from her recent history. It is not decay but lassi- 
tude under which she suffers. It is not waning vitality, but 
the reaction from turbulence and strife, which leads her to rest 
for a time under the protecting wgis of an arbitrary Sovereign. 
The eminent Frenchmen who stand aloof from the Tuileries 
do so in the faith that their country is not dead hut only 
sleeping. They wait and watch for her reawakening to a desire 
and a demand for liberty. ‘ The ostracism of Napoleon by 
conspiring Europe has not prevented the resuscitation of the 
Empire ”’—but will the resuscitation of the Empire prevent the 
people of France from again demanding those rights of self- 
government which they formerly possessed, and which they 
now see enjoyed by neighbouring nations? We hope not. In 
the meantime the Emperor may, as he intimates, be justified 
in working with such tools as he can find, because the best 
men will not rally round his throne. But it is quite another 
thing to blame those who stand aloof because they will not 
support a power whose ascendancy they believe to be unjust 
and mischievous. ‘The Liberal Opposition in France refuse 
to accept Napoleonism on the distinct ground that they will 
not lend false strength to a system which they think intrinsi- 
cally weak and bad. They may be wrong in not believing that 
a country which prospered for eighteen years under constitu- 
tional Government is unfit for any better rule than it possesses 
at present. But while this is their opinion it is idle to 
taunt them with rejecting “ modern ideas which, by moderating, 
they might direct.” The Emperor Napoleon may desire to 
impose upon the world his own faith in the star of his dynasty 
and the permanence of its sway. But those who neither feel, 
nor find it expedient to affect, this political fatalism, are quite 
justified in treating even “the Empire” as a thing to be dealt 
with simply on its merits. 

There are two practical deductions which we are sorry to be 
obliged to draw, partly from the preface, and partly from the 
extracts from the Life itself which have appeared in the columns 
of the Z'imes. We were formerly led to believe that the Emperor 
regarded his present system of government as transitional ; that 
he looked forward with pleasure to the future crowning of the 
edifice with liberty ; and that he admitted that eventually France 
must and ought to return to the constitutional principle. But 
we gather from this work that that is not the case; but that, 
on the contrary, he regards the change from constitutional 
institutions to a despotism, founded on universal suffrage, as a 
development in political life, as a real contribution to the 
progress of the world and the civilization of mankind. At 
least, we can hardly attach any other meaning to passages like 
that in which he dwells upon the tendency of the democracy 
always to believe that its interests are more suitably repre- 
sented by a single person than by a political body. This, 
however, mainly concerns the French. But there is something 
ominous for Europe in the concluding sentences of the preface. 
Without professing to know exactly what is meant, we cannot 
help feeling some alarm at hearing that we are still distant 
“from that solution of great questions, from the appeased 
passions, from the legitimate satisfaction given to nations by 
the first empire!” Are we to understand Napoleon III. as 
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repeating, in his own name, the prediction of the captive of 
St. Helena—“ What struggles, what bloodshed, what years, will 
yet be required, that the good I wished to do for mankind may 
be realized ?”’ The two passages we have quoted seem at least to 
everybody a very intelligible and a very distinct hint, that “ the 
empire” resuscitated has, like the empire overthrown by “ con- 
spiring Europe,” a mission to fulfil in regard to foreign nations 
as well as to France. We do not, of course, fear renewed wars 
of conquest, or a forcible remodelling of the map of Europe. 
But it is nevertheless unpleasant to find a powerful sovereign 
dreaming of the “ legitimate satisfaction’? which his dynasty 


is somehow or another called upon, or gifted with power, to 
give to other nations. We should be much more satisfied 
if he would confine his solicitude to his own people. ‘The 
tranquillity of the world is always in danger when there is a 
cosmopolitan philanthropist on the throne of France. 


( 
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MODERN NAVAL TACTICS. 


Tue introduction of steam into our ships of war, and the 
addition of a “ beak,” or submerged projection to the stem, 
have completely revolutionized the tactics of our fleets. At 
this present moment there is not a single sailing ship of 
her Majesty’s on the high seas; and every large ship in course 
of construction is having her bows fortified to withstand the 
In case 


impact contemplated in her being used as a “ ram.” 
of a maritime war, our ships, congregated in large fleets, must 
guided by preconcerted movements, so as to 


In the old days of sailing ships, tactical 


necessarily be 
secure united action. 
ba a as _ ; : 

movements were provided, and codified in a book of signals, so 
that in the event of slips of war being brought together in 
sufficient numbers, strategical combinations could be readily 
formed. But the sailing ship is gone from the British navy, 
and no provision appears to have yet been made for the altered 
3°4° ’ ' i 
condition of our neets 
The American, the 
this respect ahead of us. 
and having but recently learnt what a 
to adopt hastily a to be 
based on the formations of infantry brigades. The French 
and the Russians, having annual squadrons of evolution, have 
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» French, and the Rus: 
t war, 
has been driven 


system of evolutions which appear 


been enabled to work out practically and systematically, from 
year to year, a system of tactics which are periodically re- 
viewed and amended, under the guidings of experience, by 
their most The have 
given especial attention to the subject, as an essential part 
of the duty of the admiral commanding the squadron of 
evolution. The commander-in-chief is one of the first seamen 
of the present day—an officer highly respected by our own 
navy, and well known to the British public for his brilliant 
exploits in the Black Sea, as captain of the Vladimir, during 
the Russian war. Admiral Boutokoff is a scientific 

well as a practical seaman, and is well fitted to carry out a 
course of study in naval tactics. He has given to the world 
the results of four or five years’ practical performances with 
the fleet under his command, made for the express purpose of 
ascertaining what combined movements a fleet of steam-ships 
could successfully execute—what were the essential principles 
on which these movements should be based—and how 
principles could be reduced to practice so as to combine 
precision and celerity of execution with simplicity and ease of 


expert officers. Russians seem to 


officer as 


such 


comprehension to the inexperienced. 

This latter is a very important matter to us. 
employment of the British navy in peace is detached service. 
Though we have some four hundred ships of war in commission, 
they are nearly all isolated on detached service, watching British 
interests in every quarter of the globe. True, our Channel 
fleet, of some half-dozen ships, makes short summer cruises in 
company from port to port, which might well be utilized to the 
preparation of a system of steam and ram tactics; but for the 


The normal 


purpose of instructing the great majority of officers on detached 
service, the half-dozen ships of the Channel squadron can do 
little. 
tunity of gaining experience in fleet tactics as our soldiers had 
of learning brigade movements hefore the formation of the 
Chobham and Aldershot camps. In the Mediterranean, where 
a considerable fleet of large ships is maintained, ships of the 
line are constantly employed on detached service, and three or 
more large ships at sea together for even a week annually is 
almost unknown. Every vice-consul of every petty port thinks 
the interests he supervises demand the visits of a ship of war, 
to salute his flag and marry his daughters; and had the admiral 
double the number of ships, he could not meet all the demands 
of the Foreign Office ior single ships to “ protect British 
But the normal condition of our larger ships 


Our naval officers, in time of peace, have as little oppor- 


interests.” 
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during war is, not detached service, but aggregation in fleets. 
The consuls and vice-consuls must then find other protectors 
and other sons-in-law. It is, therefore, all the more necessary, 
that when large squadrons are thus brought together for actual 
service, the officers should find a system of fleet evolutions 
prepared for them, and a system of signals established in such 
intelligible language as can readily be understood by those who 
are unacquainted with the handling of a number of ships. 

It is in the nature of things, that in a busy profession the 
requirements of the moment shut out the intrusive wants of 
the possible contingencies of futurity. Hence it is that the 
revolution in tactics, called for by the revolution in the motive 
power and the offensive weapons used at sea, has been almost 
entirely lost sight of in the British navy, though foreigners 
have recognised and supplied the want. One or two English 
naval and military officers have written treatises on the 
subject; but they have, perhaps, erred in not confining them- 
selves to laying down general principles, but attempting to put 
forward art itrary movements and empirical details, based 
necessarily on theoretical views, and unsupported by practical 
This was merely the fault of their position; as 
practical experiments can only be instituted by the authorities, 


experiments. 


and it is only at sea and with a fleet at command that details 
can be effectively worked out. The need of some system was 


felt much when gunboat evolutions were practised in the 
Musquito squadron which was formed at the end of tl 
Russian war. The field-battery evolutions were then taken 
the basis of the gunboat system, and they answered the 
purpose very fairly. 

The subject has lately received some ventilation, in the 
course of a lecture, followed by a discussion, the Unite 
Service Institution in Whitehall-yard. The lecturer, confinu 
himself to general principles, laid down very clearly what 
points should be kept most prominently in view, and reviewed 
the several works of both foreign and British aut ities on tl 
subject Without committing himself to any particular tl 
he ven ited the | enue Vie whi h | Ve be ( i 
uterent times and very ably et fi h the princi} 
The discussion which followed showed the of naval 
officers that the deficiency should be remedied ; mor , 
speaker pointing out that an authorized and intelligible system 
of steam and ram tactics embodied in print is all tl 
necessary, because of the very different employment of our 


ships in peace and in war, preventing them from gaining 


pra 


fessional duties. 


‘tical experience of this most necessary portion of their pro- 


No abler or more expt rienced fleet officer is to be 


i 
the Royal navy than the 
Channel squadron, 


found in 
present Con mander-in-Chief of the 
cannot imagine any more im- 
put to than determining some 

And perhaps, of the younger 
opportunity of observing 
the present deficiency as Captain Calomb, the lecturer above 
alluded to. ot night 


nals, now in use in the Channel squadron, and in the Russian, 


and we 
portant use his ships could be 


cennit oft teet tactics. 
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othcers have had so much 
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The inventor of an admirable system 
[talian, and Austrian havies, Captain Calomb has been for 
some years attached to the Channel squadrons during their 
evolutionary cruises, to work out his signal system and adapt 
it to the several codes. It was whilst so engaged, and under 
the tuition of Admiral Dacres, that he was asked to direct his 
attention to our tactical wants; and it is to be hoped that his 
experience and studies may be utilized for the public service 
by his being placed in official communication with his late 
Commander-in-Chief, for the purpose of helping to solve this 
useful and interesting problem. 

Whatever may be the circumstances under which our navy 
has fallen behind those of America, and Russia, on 
such an essential point as steam-fleet manucevres, the defect 
We have a permanent camp of 


’rance, 


should be no longer tolerated. 
instruction in brigade movements for our military officers, and 
have done our best to remedy the deficiency referred to by the 
Great Duke, when he said there not two officers besides himself 
who could march 30,000 men out of Hyde Park. We need, 
however, for the navy, not only an evolutionary fleet for 
instructive purposes, but also an organized system of tactics, 
authoritatively enunciated and elaborated, capable of applica- 
tion to the modern ships of war, propelled by steam, defended 
by armour, and armed with monster guns, cupolas, beaks, and 
torpedoes. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 

Tue confidence of the House of Commons in the Committee 

of Council has been so rudely shaken, that Sir John Pakington’s 
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motion for a Committee of Inquiry into the constitution of the 
department, and the system under which the business of the 
office is conducted, has been accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government almost with gratitude, as the only means of 
rehabilitating the department of Education in public esteem. 
Mr. Lowe displayed so mischievous an activity during his 
term of office—he so harried and harassed the schoolmasters— 
so irritated and disgusted the managers of schools, both lay 
and clerical—and so eluded and defied the constitutional 
control of the House of Commons by his Revised Codes and 
illusory amendments—that his successor finds the office of 
Vice-President of Education thoroughly discredited. Such a 
cloud of distrust has, indeed, settled upon the department, that 
until a little light has been thrown upon its practical working, 
the zeal and activity of the friends of education ap — to be 
paralyzed. Mr. Lowe left the d partment utterly bankrupt 
in reputation; and Mr. Bruce, anding no assets of public con- 
fidence and popularity, wisely takes the benefit of the Act, and 
goes before a Parliamentary Committee to be whitewashed, 
and begin the world anew with a fair character. 

Mr. Lowe instinctively felt that he, as well as the depart- 
ment, was put upon his trial. He raised a solemn protest against 
the inquiry, but he stood alone. Nota single member of the 
House of Commons defended his administration of the Privy 
Council office, or joined him in deprecating inquiry. One 
statement made by the right hon. gentleman caused a lively 
feeling of astonishment. He asserted that the real Minister of 
Education—the responsible head of the Committee of Education 

is the Lord President of the Council. He, and he alone, is 


sponsil le for every administrative act of the Committee of 


l 
Council! Every one imagined that the amiable and easy- 
4 


mpered Earl Granville was merely the ornamental chief of 


t 
the department, who good-naturedly assented to the new and 


complicated minutes and revised codes which it puzzled even 

‘hoolmasters and school managers to understand. But while 
the public regarded Lord Granville as melting away before 
his subordinate, and Mr. Lowe as not only shaking the upper 
works of the department, but bringing everything to the 
cround by his restless activity, we are now called upon by the 
right hon. genileman to regard the Vice-President as an 


“inferior sul ordinate,’ whose “ position is neither more nor 
less than that of an Under Secretary of State.” There is no 
divided responsibility, according to Mr. Lowe. “ There is one 
Minister responsible, and that Minister is the Lord President 
of the Council.” 

Mr. Lowe’s novel theory of the constitution of the department 

Education seems to be a shabby and uncandid attempt to 
transfer to Lord Granville the odium which gathered round 
the office during the ex-Vice-President’s irritating and despotic 
régime. The House of Commons, a it created the office 
of Vice-President of the Committee of Privy Council, with 
a salary of £2,000 a-year, and the ‘ite of right hon., never 
believed it was creating a mere under-secretary, whose 
duty it would be simply to give administrative effect 
to the directions of the President of the Council. Mr. 
Bruce, who followed Mr. Lowe in the debate, was not 
content to see his office and functions so degraded. He 
declared that he had never regarded himself as standing in 
the position of an Under-Secretary of State. “An Under- 
Secretary of State,” said Mr. Bruce, “is not necessarily sup- 
posed to take any part in the deliberations of his chief, while 
the Vice-President is a member of the Committee of Council, 
in which the policy of the office is decided.” The House 
appeared to think that this attempt to evade all official respon- 
sibility came with a peculiarly ill-grace from a minister who 
so notoriously rode the high-horse in his department, who is 
accused of tyranny and oppression by his subordinates, and 
whose official career was regarded with such disfavour and 
distrust by members on both sides of the House that his 
enforced resignation was one of the greatest services he could 
render to the ministry of which he was a member, as well as 
to the department in which he was supposed, and no doubt 
truly supposed, to pull the strings and work the puppets at 
his ple asure., 

The conflicting theory held by the present and the late 
Vice-Presidents as to the functions and responsibility of the 
office supplied an overwhelming argument in favour of the 
angen a by Sir John Pakington. When things go 
wrong, when general discontent prevails, and a department 
bial thoroughly unpopular, the House of Commons 
re quire s to know who is responsible, Mr. Lowe answers the 
question in the present instance by citing the Committee of 
the Privy ( ‘onal composed of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Foreign Secretary, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
other high officers of State—a Committee of the Cabinet, in 
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fact — who, in conjunction with the President and Vice- 
President of the Council, sit as a legislative body, and deter- 
mine upon the regulations and minutes to be adopted. This is 
but a shadowy kind of responsibility, and utterly useless where 
details of such extent and complexity are concerned. When 
the House inquires further, it is found that the administrative 
responsibility of carrying out these regulations and minutes 
solely attaches to the President of the Council. This respon- 
sibility is almost as shadowy and illusive as the other. The 
real chief of the department, it cannot be doubted, ought to be 
in the House of Commons. The administration of the Poor 
Laws used to be as unsatisfactory as that of the Education 
department. Parliament, however, wisely fixed the respon- 
sibility upon a single Minister, and now the affairs of 14,000 
or 15,000 parishes are administered without scandal and with- 
out collision. The name of the Poor Law Board remains, for 
this Board also theoretically consists of some high officers of 
State; but everyone knows that they never interfere with the 
President, or take part in the Poor Law administration. The 
President alone is responsible; he has always a seat in the 
Lower House; and the Select Committee can hardly avoid 
following a precedent which has worked so harmoniously and 
successfully. 

Mr. Lowe urged, with much simplicity, an argument in 
defence of the present organization of the education depart- 
ment, which amused the House. The President of the Council 
is a high officer of State and a member of the Cabinet, who can 
advocate his views with influence and vindicate the department 
with his colleagues. But if the representatives of the people 
insisted upon having the Education minister in the Lower 
House, and made him responsible for the actions of his 
department, Mr. Lowe declared that he would never be a member 
of the Cabinet, and that his measures “ would be liable to 
be abandoned on the smallest show of opposition.” Now, it 
has often been pointed out that no Government within living 
memory has shown such alacrity to throw a subordinate over- 
board as the Government of which Mr. Lowe has been a member. 
Every considerable alteration made by him has first raised 
storm of discontent, and has then been incontinently aban- 
doned by the Premier. Who would believe that the alterations 
in the Revised Code proposed in 1862, and only abandoned 
when defeat was certain, had been previously approved by the 
Committee of the Cabinet sitting in Privy Council, and after- 
wards vindicated in the Cabinet by the Lord President ? If the 
head of the department were really the subordinate and inferior 
member of the Administration depicted by the right hon. 
member for Calne, without a voice or influence in the Cabinet, 
could the Government have been more prompt in sacrificing 
him, or more frequent in inflicting upon him the humiliation 
of failure and defeat ? 

There is, however, a larger question involved in the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Pakington’s Select Committee than the 
mere re-organization of a broken-down and discredited depart- 
ment. The system of distributing the Parliamentary grant is 

be reviewed. The Legislature has at last fairly awoke to 
the crying defect of the present system. The richer parishes 
get the lion’s share of the grants, and the poorest are consigned 
to ignorance and educational destitution. It. is almost 
incredible that, although the House of Commons votes £700,000 
annually for education, there are at this moment no less than 
11,000 parishes out of the 15,000 parishes in England, which 
receive no advantage whatever from the Parliamentary grant ! 
The inhabitants of these parishes contribute according to their 
means to the education of more favoured districts, yet do not 
receive a penny of the public money. The existing system is 
based upon the principle of affording aid to valuntary efforts ; 
and, when a district is so poor, or the owners of property are so 
unmindful of their obligations, as to withhold the necessary 
amount of voluntary aid, the Privy Council is helpless, and the 
children too often grow up in entire ignorance. 

Sir John Pakington is honourably distinguished by his 
advocacy of a local rate for education. The Education Com- 
missioners arrived at the conclusion that the case of the smaller 
rural parishes could only be met by a system of rating. The 
present system is, in the main, voluntary, but there is a 
growing desire to supplement it from other sources than the 
Consolidated Fund. The existing system is also denomina- 
tional, and it may be difficult to affiliate a system of educational 
rating upon a denominational system of instruction. Yet 
Parliament has full power to lay down regulations for the 
expenditure of rates levied for local education, so as to protect 
the religious scruples of the minority. The terms of reference 
of Sir John’s Committee are believed to be sufficiently wide to 
include this branch of the inquiry. The Education department 
claim credit to have effected, under the revised code, a saving 
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of £140,000 in the Parliamentary grants during the last three 
years. The public will hear of this saving with modified 
satisfaction, when they are at the same time informed that 
11,000 parishes (containing about six millions of souls) are 
unassisted from the public grants. If Sir John Pakington’s 
Committee can extend education throughout the whole of 
England, an important step will be made in the social happi- 
ness, political freedom, and moral and religious improvement 
of the country. 


LAND DEBENTURES. 

Tiree bills for the purpose of facilitating the raising or the 
investing of money on land are now before the House of 
Commons. The subject is far from new. The system is 
already in successful operation in several foreign countries; 
and we have ourselves several companies which, by special 
Acts, have powers to lend to landowners for improvements on 
their estates, and which obtain a security having special 
privileges ; and some of these companies are authorized to 
receive money from the public for the purpose of being so lent. 
Last year, moreover, there passed the House of Lords, after 
consideration by a Select Committee, though it was not 
proceeded with in the Commons, one of the bills which has 
been introduced this year. But a novelty has just been im- 
parted to the course of legislation by an attack, remarkable 
for its vehemence and for its mis-statements, which has, in two 
successive leaders, been made by the Jimes on the system 
which it is proposed to extend. That journal has declared that 
we are about to see the most gigantic apparatus of bubble 
banking which any epoch has yet witnessed. The crash 
which followed the unlimited issue of one pound 
it declares will be nothing to what we shall see when land 
It predicts a fictitious 
been 


notes 


debentures come into the market. 
abundance of money, such as commerce has never yet 
inflated with, it announces that every landowner is to become 
a separate bank of issue,and it warns the peerage and the 
landed gentry that the result will be a universal foreclosure 
and sale of all the hereditary estates in England, and the 
replacing the ancient gentry by a new herd of cotton- 
spinners and shipowners, who will buy up their depreciated 
acres at half their value. Undoubtedly, where there 
much smoke there is fire, but time would be wasted in following 
up, by the smell of combustion or of escaping gas, the secret 
motive which has induced so furious a denunciation on the 
part of the “leading journal.” We shall rather try to explain 
to our readers what the proposals made by the bills in Parlia- 
ment really are, how they would operate, and what are the 
make them either beneficial or disad- 


1S SO 


circumstances which 
vantageous. 

Perhaps we may make the matter clearer if we take the 
last division of the inquiry first. Everybody who has had 
any connection with land knows that there is an increasing 
difficulty in either lending or borrowing upon it. The lender, 
say a trustee who has funds to invest, has generally a fixed 
sum to dispose of, and his first difficulty is in finding a land- 
owner who wants that sum and neither less nor more. For if 
the amount to be charged on the estate be less than the 
lender has to invest, he has in seeking to place the remainder 
double trouble, risk, and cost; if it be greater, he must either 
take the bad security of a second mortgage, or the landowner 
will be reluctant to accept the money, since he will then have 
to make up the balance he requires on a depreciated security. 
But, assuming that an estate of the proper value is’ found, 
there is next the inquiry into its title, the amount 
of prior charges or interests, the probability of the 
security being allowed to stand for the period he desires. On 
the other hand, the landowner has corresponding difficulties in 
finding a lender whose circumstances and wishes exactly meet 
his as to the amount and endurance of the loan; and if at any 
future time he desires to raise a further sum, he finds extreme 
difficulty in getting an advance, because his title is deteriorated 
by the existence of the first incumbrance. So it happens that 
both those who wish to lend and those who wish to borrow 
have a constantly increasing difficulty in supplying their 
respective wishes and requirements, and there is no doubt that 
the result is that improvements are made impracticable, that 
estates are sold instead of being charged, and that trust in- 
comes are either made smaller or less secure than they would 
be if landed security were more easily attainable. , 

To meet this state of things, the bills now in Parliament 
propose several remedies. The one, styled the Mortgage 
Debentures Bill, nearly identical with that which passed the 
Lords last year, and now under the charge of Lord Naas, 
works by the machinery of a company. It does not, however, 
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incorporate any one body, but contains powers which may be 
exercised by any existing or future company having a sub- 
scribed capital of not less than one million, in which the 
shares are not less than £50, and not less than one-tenth, and 
not more than one-half, is called up on each. Such a company 
is to be empowered to lend its funds on the security of lands 
or charges on lands. When it desires to receive money from 
the public for the purpose of being so invested, it js to 
produce the existing securities which it holds to the Registrar of 
Titles for Landed Estates (under the Lord Chancellor’s Act), 
together with a certificate by a surveyor, to be appointed by 
the Inclosure Commissioners, stating that in his judgment the 
value of the lands or other subjects of the mortgage exceeds 
the amount secured by at least one-fourth. These documents 
are to be registered, and upon the value so ascertained the 
company is to be entitled to issue debentures to the public, 
office, and 
public, as the 
own 


which are also to be e same 
Thus it will 
security of its debentures, 
secondly, the mortgages which it holds. The sum thus raised 
further 


registered in tl 
otter to t 
firstly, its 


i 
stamped. he 
capital, and, 


by debenture it may employ by lending it out on 


securities: but the total amount raised by debenture is never 
} ‘yy . ? 


to exceed ten times the amount of its uncalled share capital. 
When it proposes to discharge any of the securities it holds, it 
is to apply to the registrar, and to satisfy him that those which 
it will still hold are equal in value to the total amount of its 
debentures then outstanding, and it is to make to him 
quarterly returns of its business in both departments. The 
objection to this measure is that it seems specially contrived to 
suit the company of which Lord Naas is chairman, and stch 
companies only as may be formed on the same model. If the 
wr that company, it would seem to bi 


y applicable 


principle IS a cood one ti 
equal] to any other respectat 


in proper measure eq 
company. 

The second bill, entitled, the Land Debentures Bill, which is 
introduced by Mr. Ayrton, and to which the third bill, which 
is only applicable to Ireland, bears a close resemblance in 
principle, proposes to work without the machinery of a com- 
pany. very landowner, who has obtained a registered title 
under the Lord Chancellor’s Act, is to be entitled to endors 
on the “* Land Certificate,” 
registered title, a declaration of the sum which he proposes to 
This declaration is 


which is the evidence of his 


charge on the estate by way of mortgage. 


to be deemed a charge on the estate, and is to be entered on t} 
register of title as such, there being at the same time registered 
all prior charges which may happen to exist. It does not 
appear that there is any limit to the amount to be embraced 
in the endorsed declaration, though the landowner may, if he 
chooses, deposit in the Land Registry Office a valuation on 
oath of the property to be charged. Upon the amount ex- 
pressed in the declaration the registered owner may issue 
debentures, provided they are all of equal amounts, and num- 
bered consecutively, and each debenture is to be registered by 
its number, and then it will be transferable by a short form, 
the interest coupons being always payable to bearer. If, when 
the debenture is due, default is made by the holder in receiving 
payment, the amount may be paid into the Court of Chancery 
by the landowner. If, on the contrary, default is made in pay- 
ing it by the landowner, the holder may apply to the Court to 
appoint a liquidator to sell the estate. 

The convenience offered to both parties by the arrangements 
of both bills consists in the circumstance that the title of the 
estate is once for all investigated, in the one case by the 
Company, in the other by the registrar; and that as the 
debentures will thus be saleable without trouble, they may be 
made for any convenient period, since, if the lender wants his 
money before they are due, they can be sold at full value. 
The Company which is the go-between in the first case will 
preserve a floating capital of mortgages equal in the whole to 
its obligations, and offering an aggregate security to the lender 
of money to it, incependently of the paying off of any indivi- 
dual charge. The estate in the second case is the standing 
individual security, on which each debenture has a lien pro- 
portioned to its value as compared with the sum total charged. 
In the former case, consequently, the debenture-holder has 
nothing to do with the value of any particular estate, his safety 
depends on the valuation of all the estates over which the 
Company holds charges, being one-fourth more than the sum 
issued in debentures. “But, in the second case, it will still be ne- 
cessary for the lender to satisfy himself that the sum total stated 
in the registered declaration to form a charge on the estate is 
within its value, for he will certainly not rely on the valuation 
stated by the proprietor. There is no reason, however, to 
imagine that anybody will be so rash as to lend on land any 
sum whatsoever without first ascertaining, directly or indirectly, 
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that the land is worth it, and therefore there is the widest 
possible distinction between this case and the issue of bank- 
notes, which depend only on the personal credit and reputation 
of the banker. Nor, on the other hand, is there the least 
likelihood that the landlords of England will all of a sudden 
be struck with the mania of becoming speculators or traders, 
and recklessly pawn their estates. to raise the wind for such 
commercial ventures. All that will happen will be that when 
they do desire to raise money for improvements or other pur- 
poses, they will get it more readily and more cheaply than 
now, and that people who prefer land to any other security, 
will be able to get it more conveniently. Both bills will be 
useful in these respects, the one as applicable chiefly to ordi- 
nary, the other to registered bills, and we therefore wish both 
success, with such judicious modifications as Parliament will 


doubtless bestow. 


THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 


UNDETERRED by their double defeat, at Liverpool and 
Huddersfield, and by their ignominious avoidance of Leaming- 
m for fear of being similarly discomfited there, the Brothers 
Davenport have the boldness to talk of paying a second visit 
to London. Perhaps, however, the fact ought not to surprise 
is. Impudence is one of the most important elements in the 
success of all who practise on the credulity of mankind. It 
is aS necessary as courage to the soldier, as readiness and tact 
+ 


to the lawyer, as reputation to a woman, or as a clear majority 


to a statesman in office. A member of Parliament may get on 
without brains, a clergyman will sometimes manage prett1 


well without sanctity; genius is not absolutely indispensable 


to the literary man, nor a profound knowledge of the laws of 


ealth and disease to the physician. But a pretender to 

cret powers must be impudent, or he is nothing. It was by 
the great gift of audacity that the magicians, alchemists, 
and Rosicrucians of the middle ages attained that grand 
pre-eminence which sometimes led to fortune and honour, and 
sometimes to the stake. It was by virtue of this happy art, 
which in itself is nature, that Cagliostro, Mesmer, and the 


other great experimentalisers on popular belief in more-recent 


times, became the idols of fashion and the very gods of 


scepticism. This is the power which, in conjunction with 
the vast reserve of superstition inalienable from the human 
nind, has enabled mesmerists, biologists, spirit-rappers, table- 
turners, second-sight readers, and the rest of the strange 
rabble of modern potterers in occult science, to raise themselves 
from their proper position of mountebanks to that of the apostles 
'@ new creed. The public may be sceptical as to tradition, 
but it has an unbounded faith in living impudence. The c 
unblushing cheek, the brazen forehead, the unshrinking eye, 
the unfaltering voice, the nerve which can face an anerv 
audience with solemn protestations of sincerity, and the d ooed 
resolution which returns to the charge again and again, even 


ufter detection is apparently complete,—these are the things 
which take the judgment of the many by storm, and make the 
fortune of a charlatan out of conditions which would be the 
ruin of other men. Iteration alone is an immense help to 


success. The look of confidence is infectious, like fear or the 


the scarlet fever. People “take” it by the mere agency of 
contact. ‘Theatrical managers have discovered this secret of 


late years, and have converted many a half-condemned piece 
into a great hit by simply playing it until the public began to 


e. a . , 
think it must be something wonderful. The Brothers Daven- 
port have seemingly resolved to act upon the same principle, 


and it is not altogether impossible that they may meet with 
the same success. Yet it is a dangerous game to play, and a 


disastrous ending is very much in the nature of things. The 
issue is now fairly before the Brothers, and they must take 
their chance between a reputation as semi-supernatural beings 
mbined with solid gain, and the infamy of defeat, embittered 
smashed cabinets and breathless runs before the violenc 
€XAas] rated mobs. 
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nonths, is not very 


flattering to the metropolis. It may 
perhaps be urged 


, however, that, even in the case of so 
—— claim as that of the two young men and their 
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might be supposed to le under the necessity of being more 
judicial and dispassionate. It must investigate, and analyze, 
and compare, and suspend its judgment. Some advance, how- 
ever, was certainly made in London towards the unmasking of 
these pedlers in mystery. The Brothers Davenport went into 
the country with a damaged reputation, and with claims which, 
if not entirely upset, were considerably shaken. It had been 
already shown by Mr. Anderson and others that it is nota 
feat beyond human dexterity to release oneself from a manacle 
of ropes without the help of other hands, and to reassume the 
bonds in an equally unaided way; and, although the trick was 
more neatly and expeditiously done by the Davenports than 
by any of their rivals, the difference was only in degree. The 
Brothers had resisted certain modes of tying, and they and 
their friends had got out of temper at being too closely pressed. 
Still, they had contrived to hold their own pretty well, and 
they had gathered about them a certain number of believers. 
At Liverpool, however, the exposure was carried much 
farther. Ira Davenport was so securely bound, after a 
fashion communicated to two local gentlemen by Mr. 
Sothern, the actor, that he was compelled to summon 
Dr. Ferguson to release him by the human agency of a knife. 
The same thing happened again at Huddersfield; and the 
Brothers have since refused to appear at Leamington, where 
they were to have given a séance on Tuesday evening, because 
they had been previously informed that the Liverpool and 
Huddersfield gentlemen had instructed “ the opposition” at 
the Warwickshire watering place in the art of tying the knot 
which had thus twice baffled the resources of the young 
men. A more complete discomfiture cannot be imagined. The 
allegation that the particular mode of tying objected to hurt 
the wrists and impeded the circulation, was disproved at 
Huddersfield by the testimony of two medical gentlemen ; and 
it is pretty certain that the bloed which flowed from Ira 
Davenport's wrist at Liverpool was caused—either intentionally 
or accidentally—by the knife of Dr. Ferguson in releasing the 
bonds. But, even had the operation been as cruel as it was 
said to be, what occasion was there for seeking the assistance 
of sublunary steel? Why not have closed the doors of the 
cabinet at once, and awaited the action of ethereal fingers P 
The spirits, it seems, are never very long in coming. The 
phantom hands appear at the aperture in a few seconds; the 
tambourine and the trumpet are flung out into the room before 
the audience have time to compare notes. Why, then, this 

idden scepticism on the part of the Davenports—this distrust 
of the powers which have so often, according to their assertion, 
delivered them from bonds of knotted cords, and which once, 
as a blasphemous story in an American paper sets forth, 
miraculously opened their prison doors, and escorted them 
safely into the outer world? The believers in this mysterious 
agency are fond of the argument that, as the ways of spirits 
are unknown to us, we cannot predicate anything of their mode 
of action; but it is certainly rather strange that they should 
always require for their performances precisely those conditions 
which are most favourable to human trickery, and that what 
baffles the mortal agent invariably confounds his supernatural 
masters, 

We are, of course, opposed on principle to the scenes of 
violence which at Liverpool and Huddersfield led to the 
breaking up of the cabinet and the mobbing of the confederate 
mountebanks. But something must be said in extenuation of 
men exasperated by a shameless attempt to cheat them out of 
their reason and common-sense, as well as of their money. 
Such riotous | roceedings are undoubtedly not to be vindicated 
on grounds of social propriety; but they sometimes have a 
rough instinct of justice in them, and in a certain savage way 
do good as a warning. It is to be hoped that the foolish 
young men who have made so many more fools will be advised 
to let matters stop where they are. If they come again to 
London, even the dignified forbearance of the metropolis may 
possibly be tried too far. The bubble has burst, and it cannot 
be restored to its pristine state, though people may be incensed. 
Not indeed that we expect to find the believers in cabinet 
councils of the spirit-world one whit less earnest in their 


belief on account of what has passed in the North. There is a 
certain sickness of the intellect just at present, which finds a 


stimulus and a relief in these monstrous and unnatural growths 
of superstition; and in the passage of the European mind 
towards a higher mood of faith, many will be the relapses 
towards the blackest pits of mediaval folly. But the strong 
substratum of our English character is sense; and an exploded 
humbug with us is generally a thing for laughter, and, if need 
be, for stern handling. In America, most men have a greater 
tolerance for the marvellous than in the old country. Let the 
Davenports start westwards with all the speed they may. 
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PUBLIC MEMORIALS. 


Some years ago, in listening to a lecture delivered by M. 
Guizot’s substitute in the Collége de France, we were struck 
by his observing that he had travelled through the length and 
breadth of England without seeing a single statue in honour of 
Oliver Cromwell. He might have said more. He might safely 
have affirmed that no country ever produced so many illus- 
trious men, and commemorated them so little in 
Great Britain. As a nation, indeed, and in a corporate capa- 
city, she scarcely glorifies them at all. Everything is left to 
individuals, municipalities, learned bodies, and the hke; and 
the consequence is, that public tributes to departed genius are 
offered in a very imperfect and unsystematic way. The Charter 


marble, as 


House, we have recently learned, has decided on erecting a 
memorial to two of its gifted men, Thackeray and Leech. 
This is well; but why, out of the enormous taxes levie 


to refine the people’s taste, and 


a does 


Government do 
engrave the names of far greater authors and artists on their 
memories? Why should the work be given over to school- 
masters and libraries? Why are 
Why should we not see our statesmen, heroes, astronomers, 


not more 


we so averse to wsthetics ? 


and engineers, as well as hear of their mighty doings, and read 
about them in books? ‘True, in one corner of Hyde Park the 
Duke of Wellington sits aloft for the benefit of all visitors to 
Apsley House; but, unfortunately, instead of being mounted 
on a fiery war-horse, he looks for all the world as if he were 
riding a stuck pig. In another quarter of the same grand 
and spacious area—in a part of 
beautified—we have Dr. Jenner fixing his stony gaze 
tains that do not play, and basins choked with slime and 
weeds. Now, we have all reason to feel very much obliged to 
Dr. Jenner for discovering vaccine, but with all proper respect 
for cow-pox, we must say he is not exactly the being we should 


-gardens lately 


Kensington 


on foun- 


have chosen to preside for ever in that spot where gold fins 
were intended, at least, to wink in the porphyry font, and 
where the lily was meant to fold up all her sweetness, and 


the lake.” 


thens in 


“slip into the bosom of 


It was not thus in She 


had 


but the 


the lden time. 
fewer booksellers than we, t may be, none at all; 
stranger who sauntered through the 

among the planes which Cimon had planted, could repose 
under the shadow of the mighty dead still breathing in monu- 


or, 1 


rroves of Academe or 


mental life. The natives had long been familiar with their 
features and figures, and even boxers and water-carriers 
recognised at a glance the turn-up nose of Socrates, the 
sublime forehead of Plato, and the deformed A%sop. Cargoes 


of busts and statues were exported Italy thus at 


Paros gave lessons in history and litera- 
There too, 
at this very day, you will find more antique statues of illus- 
sons of 


length the mines of 


Rome. 


ture in the forum, the villas, and streets of 
trious Romans and Greeks than England has of the 
whom she is proudest in these later times. <A few hours of 
steam and railway bring you to the capital of a rival empire, 
where genius is honoured as it deserves, where the nation, as a 
nation, amid the glories of the Louvre, renders public homage 
to all her children, without distinction of politics, pursuits, or 
creed, who were gifted by the Eternal with great and undis- 
puted intellect, who Jargely benefited their kind, conquered 
bravely or ruled wisely, enriched their country with literary, 
scientific, or artistic treasures. There Boileau and Bourdaloue, 
La Fontaine and Fénélon, stand side by side; there Mazarin 
and Louvois rise above the storms of the past; there Racine 
and De Maintenon find a visible and tangible apotheosis. 
There they their niches—the lords of 
I realms of mind. There, defying death 


rest in shrines and 
he rulers in the 
and decay, they kindle the ambition of youth, and remind the 
1. 
ic 


science, t 
visitor from other lands in what the glory of the nation chiefly 
consists. 

Now, without forgetting St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
we do maintain that the free air of England ought to play 
continually around the bronze and marble foreheads of the 
greatest Englishmen, and that they ol cht not to 
within aisles and crypts. 
where they should be grouped together, and arranged in order 
for general instruction and delight. We plead for the centres 
of our squares and the porticoes of our public edifices, for our 
parks and gardens, the presence of those who have made us 
what we are. For us the sun should gild the brows of Bacon 
and Addison as we stroll through our favourite haunts, and 
moonbeams should silver the never-fading laurels that crown 
the heads of Newton and Stephenson. We ask that Madame 
Tussaud may be metamorphosed into a Chief Commissioner of 
Works and Public Buildings, and her wax turned into more 
Let Aidiles be appointed, and empowered to 


be confined 
There are other buildings and places 


durable material. 
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widen our narrow streets, and provide for symmetry in our new 
ones, to check wilful irregularities, and the caprices of cockney 
freeholders. Let Flaxmans and Marochettis be at hand to do 
their bidding, and in every convenient ; it were, 
the dead to life. Let original thinkers be thus honoured in 
their several birth-places ; but let it not suffice that Locke be 
be seen at Wrington, Johnson at Lichfield, and Shakspeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon: let the denizens of the world be the 
chartered citizens of our great towns, and especially of the 
metropolis, which should sum up the splendour of them all. 
Perhaps it may be asked, whether intellectual or moral 
character ought mainly to be regarded when the question of 
raising public memorials to a great personage arises. But the 
general sense of mankind has already decided that, though 
the latter is, in itself, of the must, in 
considers d 


spot to raise, a 


greatest importance, it 


such cases, be secondary. There is always a 


difficulty in determining the amount of moral excellence in an 
and opinions often vary as to its existence, 
motives are hidden from our view; political 


A 


individual, because 
the abiding 


in the eyes of one party are vices in those of another ; but there 


virtues 


is in the long run little room for doubt or dissension respecting 


is often at 


mental ability. The judgment of 


fault, but that of posterity is usually c 


y+ . Ts 
corncvemporaries 
I 


rrect and unanimous. 


} nna 4 ] rATIY 12 
poun » nonour 1s 


The greatness which a nation, as such, is 


that 


intellectual ; it is superiority which comes neither from 


birth nor education, but which, by its spontaneous action in the 
camp, the cabinet, the’ senate, or the study, urges on the 
progress of society; it is that genius which is felt before it cat 
be analyzed, commands instant admiration, and impresses on 
its writings the seal of perpetuity. It is a divine gift, and 
while we applaud and wonder at it, we need not be though 
indulgent to its abuse. Evil is ever mixed with 1, and the 
good which great men have done usuall itlasts the ill. 
Cromwell, it is true, was a regicide : but he wa also a ignal 
instrument for the acquisition of that liberty we now enjoy, and 


which the Stuart Sovereign would have overthrown. Domitian 


himself was a patron of letters, and Juvenal pra | him for 
it. Dryden was a libertine and a time-server; but his pieces, 
though stained with impurity, tend on the whole to elevate and 


f Enghsh romance. 
for he was the 
Whe. tke. 4 


La Ul VOurT 


refine. Fielding was a rake, but the father 
Byron did a vast deal of mischief in his time, 


and 


neighbour, and to love your neighbour’s wife, were 


apostle of misanthropy voluptu u 


with him 


the two great commandments; but the period or a ‘tation 
which he created is past, and the nobler influences of his vers¢ 
are now in the ascendant. His foibles and vices are being 
forgotten, and his services to the cause of rational freedom in 
the senate and the arsenal of Missolonghi stand out more 
prominently his history. It is thus with all great men. 


; ‘4 
; . 
gagevolad 


Unless it can be shown that their greatness was totally 
of goodness and entirely productive of evil, their country should 
not be unmindful of their talents, nor refuse them th 
1e mould, only can 


well ] e 


se lasting 
nonuments which the pencil, the chisel, an : 
might 


create. The stages of civilization in England 


marked by some of the names we have mentioned. In the fifteenth 
century Caxton printed our first book ; in the sixteenth, Veru- 
lam taught us to despise the methods of the schools in science, 
and to rely on patient induction; in the seventeenth, Newton 
expounded the laws of optics, the principle of cravitation, and 
the movements of the heavenly bodies; in the eighteenth, 
Addison was the author of criticism among us; the 
nineteenth, Robert Stephenson constructed our first railroad. 
If these men had been French, their effigies would long since 
have been multiplied by a grateful people. How long shall the 
foreigner walk the streets and squares of London without being 


and in 


once reminded by his bodily senses that they ever existed ? 

Let it be observed that we are here speaking of the illus- 
trious dead only. We should deprecate any project by which 
the privilege of conferring literary distinctions on the living 
were lodged in the hands of the Government. We would 
allow time for fame to accrue by the spontaneous expression 
of public opinion. There are rendered to the nation 
which it best becomes our rulers to reward, and the means of 


services 
recompense are not wanting while those who have wrought 
them yet live; but the influence of mind over minds is so occult 
and irregular in its growth that it becomes, as it were, national 
when its author is in the tomb, and posterity 
ign to it its just meed of praise and distinction. 


property only 
alone can ass 


THE RECENT BURGLARIES. 
A succession of burglaries in jewellers’ shops, depredations 
on a grand scale, and showing that the highest talent with 
nearly similar means had been employed in their preparation, 
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raised the reasonable presumption that these exploits were not 


due to distinct sets of thieves, but to one compact and highly- 


trained gang, who, scorning mean and petty thefts, went in for 


robbery on a grand scale. They plundered Mr. Johnson, 


the jeweller in Threadneedle-street, of valuables worth £4,000 ; 
Messrs. Baum, bullion dealers of Lombard-street, of property 


worth £10,000; Mr. Abrahams, of the Strand, to the extent of 


£1,000; and Mr. Walker, 


Of these four robberies 


of Cornhill, to the extent of £6,000. 
three were done in the City, under the 


; 


eyes of that police force which aldermen and common council- 


regard it as a sort of sacrilege to talk of substit 
i 


men l LUil 
‘* »* ] 7 1 . 
pol R { consta L. OOO st, 


» | *) 
- and of the £2 
£20 000 w tolen within the sacred ] 


Sir Richard may only enter in his private character. 


square ml 


\ 
7 
i 

e into which 
I 


lust two 7 e the Citv force was | owerless to pre vent 
the Pri ‘ . from being mobbed on her ante-nuptial 
entry 11 L, or eight persons from being crushed 
to death on t] veninge of her marriage. sut those mi haps 
ted t l | common neil n only remotely. 

the ! ht 2 again enter J 1 to be 
mal . 4 ure to the crown; and as for the 
omen who \ l or trampled to death on the night 
f the ill nat as the vere not the wives or relatives of 
the Cor ion, tl did not much matte It certainly 
did not } t tl redit of the City force 


n on an lllumination night i vne Tol 
| ] ré lire OI auUverse pre HAaAvVILI1bLI , LUS menerai 
| ] —— 
useful t disproved by that circumstance. In 
] ] 1 7 , *7 . 
ord L! t trae l the ( ty securely while it slept. 
‘ Acme — aa 
A le 1 n might re re to their villa 
| 7 ) } ro. 
out of ft t that th iwls and la the ullion 
’ . ’ : - 
nd ] ri¢ lal eof a V int 7 l 
| 
' y 7 
\\ j heé K Ol \ ( \ Oo 
) ‘ | ] . 
i t i 1 \ ] Lit | A li I } 
Oo } f (ne al el! < tl i 
| 7 
l mitte thousand poun have 
ly . : 4 . aY +] 
11s9 1} ( ee] Le! thousand i anothel S 
} t Ll tne turn I that W t! Cty 
’ y } , ‘ 17 +h, 7 9 VV I> NI tf 
’ 
{ | ( 1] ant < 
i 
4 " ] _—- «69 As 
recen ! Ul I 1 discharge their most essential 
‘ 4.7 + 41 4] ho 47 , + ] 
duty. his 1s charged partly to the authorities, partly to the 
n themsely ‘ iney are changed from beats with which 
Lhney are we! icqua eda, to beats with which they are not at all 
‘quainted. They are chosen, moreover, from an inferior clas 
1 ] 7 : 1 at } 
and ft Di y paid that men Wul 1! unde é 
. mM.: , . 4: 1? 
th 1 t least, 18 UT! assert ) } notab 
| ‘ ; { ; ] 4 4 ] 
( | a LLit LCi Ciea Lilla Ln¢ 
] 
uit ] ] r ali to 7 vent thi ( rnhill roppery 
| 
I Liha they fh ( vered 
. 1 
aque not to th » tl myrmido} ( e ] eribe 
I 
Sit R lara La ] 
) 1 . 1 1 1 
How Sir Richa i ree obt neti i nas enable 
’ } | , 
them to « tur me at least of the thieve they have pr iently 
+ 41 -— > ] > : 7 ] ™ Dy — 
kept to themselves. It will be useful to them yet, for it is 
rlaaw ¢hat +) ae » 4y . . . 
clear that the whole of the gang are not in custody. But 
once ¢ alned, tir took measures to follow it out effectually. 


On the afternoon of | 
body of policemen 
W hitechapel-road. 
Brewert n 
the woman Brewerton they took four paper parcels 


. Lasnane ] 1 $ 
containing gold cha 


with a 
in plain clothes, went toa house in the 
There they took into custody two men, 


riday week Inspector Potter, 


rey, and two women passing as their wives. 
From 
, and a purse containing gold, and parts 
had been broken: the property of Mr. 


, ; : 
— ] 
iOuUNnG 


; _ 9 139 
of gold chains which 


Walker. They 


of skeleton 
jemmy,” and a life-preserver, with other housebreaking im- 


pleme nts. 


also a number keys, a 


Leaving the house in charge of some of their party, 


y 
and sending others with the prisoners to the nearest police 


tation, t] went next to a house in Ely-place, Bow-road, 
where they made prisoners of a man named Caseley and a 
woman passing as his wil Here, again, they found part of 
Mr. Walker’s pro] erty In a small deal box were 52 gold 
watches, a number of 


f gold chains, Alberts and ladies’ neck- 
chains, about £240 odd in gold, a £50 Bank-note, 
valuables. In another box, two pieces of black silk, the 
property of Mr. Bennock of Wood-street, and a new Paisley 
shawl, which had been stolen from a warehouse in the City. 
Burglars now-a-days keep banking accounts. The police 
found in a snuff-box several gold lockets and two receipts for 
money paid into the London and Westminster Bank—one for 
£250, the other for £150, dated severally the 23rd and 30th of 
January last; most probably the proceeds of a robbery prior to 
Mr. Walker's, which was committed between the 4th and 6th 
of February. In the same room with the boxes were a life- 


and other 
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implements, a pair 
and a false moustache. What robberies can 
f the prisoners now in custody— 
all—remains to be 
de disclosures to the police ; probably 
Caseley, who, on his way to the station, was anxious to learn 
| Potter what robberies they were going to “ buff 
He said, “1 can prove 


\» 


preserver and a number of housebreaking 
of false whiskers, 
be brought 
there are 


. b 
that one of them 


each « 


home to 


ten in seen. It is understood 


has ma 
,ef 


c 


of Inspector 
to him, that lS, 
, . . . , 7 } Be i 
where I was at the time of Johnson’s robbery and the shawl 
, 7 

l 


4 aranea 
LO ACCUDSl( 


him of. 





robbery. I was ‘ doing time,’ ” that is, he was in prison. “The 
poor " you have in custody for the two watches ’—a man 
n l Roberts, who was taken by the police in the act of 
( of Mr. Walker’s watches fo le W ilderness- 
row, St. Lul Is innocen For Walker’s } [ am all 
richt When asked who were the others engaged in that 
: I ] id. ** Bill and Ned meaning Je firey and Brewer- 
ton: and with regard of Mr. Johnson’s robbery, he told 
Inspect Potter that “ Scotty ”’ and Jemmy Hurley had done 
that If Caseley |] made a clean breast of it, we may 
hoy e the rest of tl complished gang in custody. 
On & whil police gall vas being rowed under the 
bridge at Blackfriars, one of the men saw something glittering 
on a beam used in bracing some of the piles of the temporary 
bride Tl “something” proved to be two cold watches, 
belong » M Walker, and, no doubt, dropped into 
the river by confederates, who had been panic-stricken on 
l y l irrest { th * men an l womel t W] it chapel 
nd | V roa D s havi since | em} ] ye l, wh ) have 
brought several other watch » pal f the Cornhill robbery ; 
and the police guard the place day and night to bar the 
opera f private speculaton 
We shall know in time upon wl hin [Inspector Potter 
hi leacu been able to »y many of the 
burg] In the 1 me ( h to assure us that 
the Metr li n police hav not lost tl * sacacity. ‘l'wo or 
t | lthem I] itch for 
tl centlemen who work with crow-bars al d kelet n-keys. 
We see then 1 the 15th ult. watching in Wilderness-row a 
habbily- 1 man med Rob who is entering a 
iewelle | come to | that | has any- 
thir bbery we kno B h hardly 
laid on f Mr. Walker’s watches on the counter before a 
( e ests him. This Roberts i he poor > who, 
a ! oO ( ley, 18 1nn cent Thre lays afterwards, on 


; three men 


5] 
into custody at Cambridge Heath-road, afterwards dismissing 
two, but retaining Hur! who, according to Caseley, was one 
f the burglars who did that “ bit ”—the robbery at Mr. John- 
ons On tl Oth, Po and Moss are at Hawick, in Scot- 
land, « tioning Gideon Murray, a weaver, and the brother- 
in-law “ Scotty,” who was also engaged the “ bit.” They 
learn fr him that, in Au t last, “ Scotty ”’ came down to 
his hous« Mr. Johnson was robbed in July—bringing a bag 
with him, and that he gave h ister, Murray’s wife, a brooch 
and iri He gave her, also, a gold pin to present 


a GQlamonda rilig. 
a 


to her husband, which, Gideon says, he refused to take. ‘Then, 
“ Scotty ’ wanted him to bank some money in his name; but 
Murray again refused, and asked him, pertinently enough, why 


ape , ae 
he did not do it himself. 
Ww r 
f He 


“ Scotty,” acting on this reproach, 


did it himself. placed £55 in the Royal Bank of 


Scotland, and, giving his sister £80 to put ‘in a drawer, 
returned to England. Gideon acted with prudence, but, it 


] 


owned, we should liked him better if he had 


ring, and the £80. 


hen 


must be have 


made his wife give back the brooch, the 


We next find Inspe 


furniture w 


‘tor Potter in the Whitechapel-road, looking 
hi 


-+h was being moved into Brewerton’s 
house: e days later, he arrests the Brewertons, 
the Jeffreys, and the And now, turning from the 
to the thieves, what an insight does their history give us 


at some new 
and, two or thr 
Caseleys. 
police 


1 
} 


into th There is some 


the conduct of such men as Watts, Robson, 


e depravity ar d folly of human nature! 


whnlanation for 
expianat 1 for 


and Redpath. ‘Tull their frauds are detected they revel in 
splendour and luxury, they receive the homage of those who 


, 


worship appearances, they are elated with 


pride, and there is 
, their appetites, 
these unlucky burglars, well known to the 
that they 
As far as 
we can see, the only profit to which Caseley and Brewerton were 
able to turn their share of the plunder was the acquisition of 
some new furniture, and, in Brewerton’s case, the fitting up of 
his Caseley had, indeed, dep: sited £400 
in the London and Westminster Bank, and £55 in 
Scotland, £80 sister’s 


hardly a limit to the indulgence of their tastes 
. R..4 
iD ai 


and passions. 
poli 


are 8O, 


ae we ; 
‘e, under their habitual surveillance, and knowing 
se of their sto): hes. 


make but a poor u nm ric 


house as a pie-shop. 
= Scotty <4 
the Royal Bank of besides in his 


Hawick. 


Mrs. Brewerton, too, was enabled by her 


drawer at 








wm 


Sawa 





Ee were 


cP Moe 


we 
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husband’s robberies to give up the oyster-stall in Lambeth, at 
which she had previously presided, and rise to the dignity of 
selling pies in Whitechapel. She had also, when arrested, 
£550 in her possession against a rainy day. But, 
the whole Metropolitan Police on the alert, she was not likely 
to retain this long. Indeed, the probability of detection was 
strong from the very first, from the necessity of the thieves 
converting the watches and chains into money, and the ease 
with which they could be identified. Yet though Roberts 
was arrested on the 15th, Jeffrey and Caseley kept large por- 
tions of the jewellery in their houses or about their persons, 
though they had no doubt read in the papers that he had 
offered to tell the police how he came by 
which they found him offering for sale. 1 
clung t 


tors. 


with 


the two watches 

‘he stolen goods 
» them, and revenged their lawful owner on his spolia- 
Ingenious the fraternity of thieves may be, and are. 
But theirs 
the brute. detection which are 
They 
of their guilt, and 
the police have but to enter their houses to find the implements 


They cannot see probabilities of 


so strong that it is surprising they could be overlooked. 


make ho ¢ ffort even to secrete the evidence 
of th 


ir calling scattered carelessly about their rooms. 


FIRE AND WATER. 
,’ says Captain Shaw, in his last re 
the Committee of London 


“that nothing better has yet been adopted in 


port to 
‘ 


the Fire Engine Establishment, 


London than 


the present hydrants, which consist of round pieces of wood, 
or plugs, stuck into sockets in the pipes. They 


were estab- 
lished by law in the year 1774, when probably nothing better 
was known, and, notwithstanding all t 


still remain in their 


1e mechanical improve- 
ments which have since taken place, t 


} 
hey 
ll o 


le condition, while almost a 


original ru l her cities have been 
provided with hydrants of a more convenient and less wasteful 


ans of connecting 


r other 
them with hose or stand-pipes, or, in cases where the head 


description, with proper screws <¢ 


? 
Lilt 


would not be sufficient for the requirements of a Fire Brigade, 
to enable them to attach suction-pipes in order to feed thi 
engines under the pressure of the mains, none of which very 
desirable objects can at present be accomplished in London to 
more than a very limited extent, owing partly to the smalh of 
the openings, which are further diminished by the insertion « 


stand-pipes, and also to the imperfection of the joint formed 


the t] 


by placing stem of the stand-pipe in the socket of the 
main.” 

We have here one of the causes, perhaps the main cause, of 
the suce 


the apphan ‘eS Wwnich wi 


‘ss of fre over water. We are working in 1865 with 


] l 4 1 | 
‘re the best to be had a hundred years 


izo, but not the best to be had now. In Manchester h 

and jet can be attached to a fire-plug, of modern construction, 
and the water thrown upon a building in which fire is discovered 
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the science of the day, and the result is that fires are checked 
before they have time to spread. in London, when a fire 
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These and 120 other 
towns in England have rejected the fire-plugs of 1774, and have 
adopted the modern hydrants. They had not been long 
in use at Tottenham when a cottage, built mainly of wood, was 


to be on fire. 
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seen A stand-post was affixed to the nearest 
hydrant, and in a few minutes the fire was put out. 

Have we not here a strong case for the consideration of 
Mr. Thwaites and his colleagues, or for Parliament, if they 
will do nothing for us? As far as fires go, we are living in a 
new world with the wretched appliances of an old one. In 
vain will Captain Shaw push his arrangements to the nearest 
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point to perfection, and the men of his brigade risk life and 
limb in the public service. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred before they can get the first hose to work the 
| “devouring element” outstrips their powers. But, in truth, 
| the fire-plugs of 1774 are but a type of our whole arrange- 
| We leave to the protection ‘of the 
Metropolis from fire, though their save the 
we should have 


insurance offic 


ments. 


] 


only duty is to 


buildings they have insured. But for them, 


no protection at all. 


LETTER. 

: OXFORD, 

Oxrorp Colleges and Halls are very full. Peace and plenty of 
money always have the effect of sending up more boys to the 
Universities, partly because papa can afford it better, partly 
because in time of peace promotion in the army is a slow process, 
and soon. Certainly, towards the latter part of the Crimean war, 
the number of names on the books of t 
very remarkable falling off, at least as remarkable as the present 
fulness. It would be, indeed, interesting to be able, in many 
cases, to get at the real reason why fathers 
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g send their sons, and 
why sons are anxious to go, to the Universities. How far is ita 
desire to get the best education, or rather the best “ finishing,” as 
young ladies call it? How far is it to secure the advantages of the 
best so lety - 0 find the newest way of spending money ; torenew 


school friendships ; to form political and social connections for 


after-life? How often is it decided on as the most respectable 
way of beginning the world, the way in which other members of 
the family, in past generations, commenced life, and which is 
therefore, in lispensable to the present race f How often 1s it sup- 
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“There are our young barbarians, all at play Is it not ar 
exquisite picture / A polity whose glory it is to be behind tl 
world! After this, it is superfluous, even in the idlest moment, t 
liscuss any further reasons why the University is full. But th 
outer world is so uncharitable ; they will not believe this of us. 
[he fierce intellectual life of the Church and State Re mocks at 
this our jus scence, The sli ling movemen ot our mer ly organic 
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us to the world—that far distant world ; how, in an mosphere 
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reasons why so many of the present generation are glad to avail 
themselves of Alma Mater’s nurture. They are by no means 
unim portant. this: that the professorial and 
tutorial departments of the University seem to be engaged in a 
happy rivalry, not only to do justice to their subjects but 
justice to their men. It is surely a sign of a higher aim and a 
more conscientious spirit when, in many well-known instances 

and I venture to say in many that are less well known 
Tutor and University Professor voluntarily invite ten times the 
amount of their merely necessary work, by devoting their extra 
: instruction of any pupils who care 
to avail themselves liberality. It enables them, in 
many c¢ wholly to dispense with the practice which 
may be a great vood or an unmitigated evil, viz. the dependence 
upon a for each imes it happens 
that in the tutorial staff of llege there is an 
excess of power in one direction and a deficiency in an ther. For 
in one college there may be a superfiwity of scholarship 
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some particular co 


example, ; 
tutors, and no one competent to superintend the studies of their 
undergraduates in mathematics or in modern history. In a different 
college exactly the opposite may be the case. The plain solution of 
the difficulty is an amalgamation of lectures between two or more 
colleges, the undergraduates of the one attending the lectures given 
at another. It has already been tried to a small extent, and, I 
believe, with very marked suecess. If the practice could be satis- 
faetorily developed, it would, no doubt, be an immense advantage 
both to pupil and tutor, as far as lectures are concerned. ‘There 
are other functions of the eollege tutor which,.though at least as 
important as lecturing, are less understood or less appreciated out 
of Oxford. Of these I may be glad to speak move at length on 
some other occasion, if opportunity offers. 
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The second reason to which I alluded is one which appears to be 
attracting considerable attention in Oxford ; viz., a reform in many 
colleges of the necessary expenses of undergraduates. The question 
is often asked, “‘ What allowance ought to be made to a young 
man to keep him at the university?” It is a question by no 
means easy to answer, inasmuch as the really heavy expenses 
depend upon each man’s tastes, upon the amusements in which he 
takes part, and the hospitality in which he indulges. But the 
mere college expenses, including all dues, room rent, payment to 
servants, fees for tuition, and unstinted food and firing for each 
man’s own wants, ought not to touch £90. Books, clothing, 
luxuries, wine, desserts, amusements, and the like, cannot, of 
course, be estimated ; these expenses may be kept within a mode- 
rate sum, which any one can calculate to suit his own purse ; on 
the other hand, they can be, and only too often are, carried into 
the most infatuated extravagance. Cases that occur from time to 
time do not leave Oxford tradesmen blameless in this matter ; un- 
limited credit given without a thought of their customer's ability 
to pay has again and again in this city ruined many a man’s 
university career, if it has done nothing worse, and has closed the 
shutters of not a few ambitious shops. 

Yet it is a point upon which the university can hardly legislate ; 
and if it did so, fashion would prove too strong for any form of 
sumptuary law. It would be most interesting to us to know, 
though perhaps it is a delicate question to put, how the Cambridge 
system of all bills passing through the tutor’s hands has worked ? 
Our belief here is that it tends to encourage undergraduates in 
following country ladies’ example, and “ doing their shopping in 
London.” The idle hour after dinner, when some three or four stroll 
into a shop to kill time, is the time when the most extravagant orders 
are generally given. That temptation might be met by an early 
closing movement. But for men who are obliged to be economical, 
there is much assistance that the colleges might give by a more 
vigorous investigation into the abuses that have long crept in to 
swell what are called the necessary expenses. If, in all or most 
cases, college servants were paid fixed salaries instead of remune- 
rating themselves by monopolies, per-centages, and the like, the 
result would be most satisfactory to all; for as we have been 
jocosely reminded, it is often no less true in Oxford than in New 
York, that “ General Butler has cost his country more in battels 
(sic) than any other known in his time.” It would be a far better 
plan for colleges to reform their expenses in this way, than for the 
university to lend itself to a scheme, which is at present warmly 
discussed ; namely, the institution of a cheap college. It would 
be difficult to prevent such an establishment becoming an organ of 
a Church party ; difficult to supply the prestige which a college 
must have in every way over a private hall, and difficult to provide 
un endowment for a first-rate staff to work it, as such a place could 
hardly pay its way. It rests with our colleges to disprove the 
necessity of such institutions. On Tuesday afternoon there was a 
well-attended meeting of Congregation to discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of a new form of proposed statute, which comes 
before the university in a form covering more than ten quarto 
pages, and containing parenthesis within parentkesis till it looks 
almost like a system of algebraical brackets. The important 
alterations proposed in it are, first, to throw the classical examina- 
tions near to the end of term ; and, secondly, te appoint a separate 
board of examiners for the pass and class schools. The proposed 
statute is really the result of two memorials, which have been pre- 
sented to the Hebdomadal Council; one as early as 1862, the 
other towards the end of last year. The strongest reasons which 
have been stated in its favour are these. It offers a hope to the 
large pass colleges to get rid of a standing nuisance, viz., those 
undergrad ates who have passed a university examination, and 
who are (it is complained) committed to a compulsory resi- 
dence for the rest of the term with nothing to do but to live 
in rampant idleness themselves and infuse as far as possible 
the same spirit into others. Over this grievance Christ Church 
and Exeter groan most piteously. Another difficulty connected 
with the present system, according to some, is that by the examina- 
tions ‘being thrown too early in the term, the shallow passman 
comes «p from the vacation having suffered all that his college 
tuter ‘kad pumped into him to keak away. This grievance was 
most amusingly enlarged upon by one gentleman, who, himself 
representing the body of college tutors, did not hesitate to 
exhisit the condition of a passnsaa out of the sphere of his tutor’s 
infivence as lost to all hope. There is doubtless some truth in it. 
The teacher who has had longest opportunities of seeing the leaks 
of the unseaworthy undergraduate, doubtless knows best how and 
where to caulk them ; but the argument may easily be made some- 
what too derogatory to the passman, and somewhat too laudatory to 


the college tutor. If it is only to get rid of unruly, unoccupied 


undergraduates that the examinations are to be thrown later in 
the term, it must be remembered that in most instances, under 
the present system, the examinations are not over till the sixth 
week of term, when the necessary number of days has been kept ; 
so that any colleges that feel strongly on the subject can send down 
all or any of those who have passed their examination. Perhaps 
the strongest argumert in favour of putting the time of examina- 
tion later is that college tutors who are acting as examiners would 
feel it a great relief net to be called upon to give their college work 
in the early part of term, but would have more than half of it, at 
least, to devote to their own pupils. It is unsatisfactory for a 
tutor to be obliged te give up his college work, and it is difficult to 
find a substitute fey se shert a period. ‘ 

The proposal te appeixt in the first and second public examina- 
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tions, three class and three pass examiners, instead of entrusting 
the whole of the work to four, seems open to very grave objections. 
It is the custom for an examiner not to vote upon the class of any 
member of his own college, and thus, in such cases, the decision of 
their class would lie between only two examiners ; their opinions 
might differ, and then the decision rests in the vote of the senior 
examiner. 

An amendment was put in, signed by many influential names, 
that the number of examiners in the class schools should never be 
less than four. But it is impossible at this stage to follow out all 
the questions which the proposed statute raises, and to discuss 
them in detail. In the course of the debate some half-dozen amend- 
ments were put in by various members of congregation, some 
tending to modify, some going far to negative the whole form of 
the statute. It suggests many most important points and grave 
changes, all of which deserve a temperate and full discussion. It 
will not do to sacrifice the passman to the classman, nor vice versd ; 
it will not answer to introduce unsatisfactory changes and simply to 
obviate partial and local inconveniences. The statute, as it stands, 
could not pass ; it could hardly be voted upon, overlaid as it is by 
so many amendments ; but out of the confusion, we may hope and 
expect that something like order and a better state of things may 
come. 





CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


Tue following resolution was passed, on the 22nd Feb., by the 
London Local Committee for conducting the Cambridge Local 
Examinations :— 

“That this Committee approves the application made to the 
University for the admission of girls to the Local Examinations, 
and will be disposed to assist in carrying out at the London centre 
any scheme which the University may approve for this extension of 
the scope of those examinations.” 





“WOLVES IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Every member of an honourable profession will, I hope, 
rejoice to read the article which appears, under the above title, in last 
week’s number of Tue Lonpon Review. In aid of your purpose to 
put down, by the force of public opinion, a system so pernicious as 
that upon which you animadvert, I send you an illustration of the 
practice, as it came lately under my own observation—a practice to 
which I sincerely hope that the attention of the Benchers of our 
Inns of Court will, by your article, have been directed. 

At a meeting of the shareholders in a company, which, for the 
present purpose, may be called “The Nursery-Garden and General 
Seedling Company, Limited,’”” — and highly respectable it is, of 
course, as things go, since its chairman is chairman of no less than 
ten other equally respectable undertakings, though if pays no 
dividend—a resolution was proposed, seconded, and adopted, that 
further capital was necessary, and that the amount be raised by means 
of 7} per cent. preference shares. Need I tell you that there was not 
a bond fide shareholder in the room by whom such a proposal was not 
scouted as an insult—an act of spoliation and of confiscation of their 
interest in the assets of the company? By whose aid, then, was this 
most violent proceeding consummated, but through the joint operation 
of two of these very “‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing” to whom you have 
referred ?—one a member of the Honourable Society of one of our 
Inns of Court: a gentleman earning a precarious livelihood as the 
promoter of public companies; the other an attorney—well known 
at our metropolitan police courts. By these two persons, on the 
occasion to which I refer, was our meeting overawed ; both furnished for 
the nonce with a qualification, in order that they might be present at 
the meeting to cajole or to browbeat, as the case might require, the 
victims of as impudent a farce as ever marked the course of a modern 
public company, limited. 

And it is by means such as these that the legitimate pursuits 
of industry are henceforth to be invaded, for the extension of 
a system which, if unchecked, will effect as complete a revolution 
in the status of the commercial classes as did the railway companies 
in dealing with the proprietors of our roadside inns, but without the 
same pretence or justification for such an intrusion. It will not be 
disputed that the instance to which I have called attention presents 
as fair a specimen of “ plate” burglary as characterizes the advances 
of most of the modern tinpot companies which are helping on so 
rapidly the destruction of commerce throughout the country. 

From one end of the country to the other complaints are coming in 
of the misehief which is in progress through the interference with 
trade of such schemes; and I can only express my fervent hope 
if it be deemed politic by Chancellors of the Exchequer to encourage 
the operations of promoters of public companies, patronized as they 
notoriously are by eeveral needy representatives of the people in 
Parliament—upon whom, by-the-bye, commercial constituencies will 
do wisely to keep their eyes fixed—that, at least, unworthy members 
of the bar will not be suffered to compromise our honourable profes- 
sion by exhibiting themselves to the world in the garb of “ wolves in 
sheep’s clothing,’ and that the vigilance of the Benchers of the re- 
spective Inns of Court will be directed to the subject through the 
columns of Tuk Lonpon REVIEW. lam, &c., 

Temple, Feb. 27, 1865. A Barrister. 
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THE CHURCH. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


Aumost simultaneously, within the past week, three solemn and 
imposing religious services, each worthy of the occasion, though all 
marked by widely distinctive features, have been celebrated in the 
United Kingdom. London has witnessed, in succession, the showy 
demonstration of priests, nuns, and Irish Roman Catholics paying 
the last tribute of respect to the first cardinal buried in England 
since the days of Reginald Pole, and the simple but majestic cere- 
mony of one of England’s greatest dukes being consigned to the 
last earthly .resting-place of the Percys in Westminster Abbey. 
Between these two solemn events, and before the last notes of the 
magnificent funeral service of the Church of Rome at Moorfields 
had well ceased to sound in the ears of the astounded congre- 
gation that heard them, the Protestants of Ireland were celebrating, 
in their capital, an event which will hereafter form an era in Irish 
history. The patriotism, piety, and munificence of a real Irish 
merchant-prince—one of Nature’s true-born nobility—had restored 
the venerable cathedral that bears the name of Ireland’s patron 
saint ; and Irish archbishops, bishops, nobility, clergy. and gentry 
had assembled, with the Lord-Lieutenant and his lady, at St. Patrick’s 
shrine to celebrate its reopening. It was a day that Ireland might 
well be proud of. It was an act of princely munificence hardly 
equalled in England. Ireland, notwithstanding her sorrows, has 
not been wanting in public-spirited sons who have presented noble 
gifts to their country. Side by side with the name of Dargan, 
there now stands that of Guinness—the one conferring the gift of 
an International Exhibition, the other a National Cathedral—the 
former star even eclipsed by the latter star in splendour. But four 
_— ago St. Patrick’s Cathedral was a tottering ruin ; its granite 

oney-combed and crumbling from the storms and rain of seven 


centuries, and its heart of oak consumed by natural decay. Now it | 


is a magnificent cathedral, of beautiful symmetry and exquisite 
proportions, restored with a scrupulous exactitude in accordance 
with the original design in which it was erected in 1190 A.D., by 
Archbishop Comyn, its founder. There have been no innovations. 
The primitive proportions have been retained with such care that 
every worn-out stone in wall, pillar, arch, or groin, was first photo- 
graphed, and an accurate counterpart-stone afterwards inserted in 
its place. If there be anything that may be called modern in 
the edifice, it is the admirable and ingenious arrangement by 
which the whole edifice is lit with gas, and the splendid turret- 
clock, which cost £1,000, bought from Mr. Benson, of Ludgate- 
hill. The magnitude of the task undertaken by Mr. Guinness, in 
which he was throughout his own architect, may be more easily 
imagined than described. Everything was in a state of squalor, 
decay, and Vandalic mutilation; and none but a Hercules in 
wealth could have cleansed such an Augean stable. The earth on 
the outside of the east window had accumulated to the height of 
eleven feet, on the south to six, and within the building to three, 
concealing the bases,and a portion of the Gothic columns, so as 
to destroy their natural proportions. The capitals had been muti- 
lated to admit the supporting beams of galleries, the windows were 
decayed, and had been converted, one into an oven, another into a 
staircase, and a third was filled with a tombstone. The arch that 
separated the chancel from the nave was occupied by the organ, 
which destroyed the uninterrupted view of the entire church from 
end to end. All these hideous deformities have been now removed ; 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral is restored to its simple, primitive 
purity and grandeur at an expenditure of £150,000 of Mr. Guinness’s 
own money. Nothing is wanted ; it was handed over to hima 
ruin ; it is now returned to the Dean and Chapter perfect in every 








site of an old parish church dedicated to the saint, and said to have 
been built in the century in which he lived. A small crypt in the 
west end of the southern aisle of the nave, which has been 
spared by Mr. Guinness and divided from the rest of the church 
by a handsome iron railing, is believed to be a relic of this origina] 
church which was preserved by the archiepiscopal erector of the 
second building. The new edifice so erected was at first only a col- 
legiate church; but, in 1213 A.D. it was raised to the dignity of a 
cathedral, to form “ one spouse ” with Christ’s Church. In 1362 A.D, 
the cathedral was partially burnt, but was again restored in 1370 
A.D. by Archbishop Minot, who then erected the present spire, 
Sixty idle Irish stragglers, it is said, were compelled by him to help 
in laying the foundations. Previous to this restoration there had 
been altercations between the two cathedrals as to their respective 
claims to archiepiscopal honours ; but in 1300 A.D. an arrangements 
was concluded that the archbishops should be consecrated and en- 
throned in Christ’s, as being the greater and mother church, that the 
cross, ring, and mitre of every archbishop should also be deposited 
there ; but that each cathedral should have in turn the honour of his 
interment, -unless otherwise ordered in his will, and that they were 
to be in all other respects ‘one spouse.” History does not record 
any disagreement since between the two cathedrals. Mr. Guinness’s 
further scheme is to unite still more closely these “ spouses” by a 
people’s park, in the very centre of Dublin, at either end of which 
they shall stand, each to be seen from the other. The magnitude 
of the task thus contemplated will be conceived when it is men- 


tioned that the whole intervening space—about a mile in length— 





is occupied by houses and shops which, though separately not of 
great commercial value, yet together must represent a very large 
sum. Letit be hoped that munificence such as this, which has 
already earned a whole nation’s gratitude and admiration, may be 
rewarded by its author being spared to see his great work accom- 
plished. Justice might well exclaim, ‘‘ Hold, enough !” and refuse 
to encroach further on so great private bounty. Mr. Guinness 
has already done enough to satisfy every feeling of personal duty 
and the most patriotic impulses, and at the same time to stimulate 
by example, in this age of growing charity and public spirit, 
hundreds of others like him to follow in the same path of doing 
good for good’s sake, and promoting the glory of God in advancing 
the happiness of man. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S FUND. 


Tus great undertaking has made another stage in advance. On 
Tuesday a Meeting was held by the Bishop of London in the 
Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, and a Subscription list opened 
for the City, under the patronage of the Lord Mayor. The Bishop 
had spoken so often before on the subject, that it was not easy for 
him to find a new thing to say. So he considered that the best 
thing he could do was to urge all present to read the first Annual 
Report. His scheme came under nine heads, which he would wish 
them to keep in mind—missionary clergymen, Scripture readers, 
mission women, clergymen’s residences, schools, mission rooms, the 
endowment of old or new districts, the endowment of curacies, and 
the building of churches. In all nine, the living organizations 


_ should come first. His plan was not, first to build a church and 


then let it find a congregation, but to let the living assemblages lead 
the way, and the structures of wood, stone, and iron then follow 
after. All such centres of organization could afterwards become 


_ self-supporting, or be permanently endowed. As to money, the 
| prospect was tolerably encouraging. On the late occasion of the 


part, steeple, roofs, walls, pillars, windows, stained glass, bells, | 


drainage, ventilation, warming, lighting, and even every item of 
upholstery. A work which was too great for the Knights of St. 
Patrick to attempt, and from which the old Irish Parliament shrank 
back in awe at its magnitude, has been effected within four years 
by a single Dublin merchant. Itis said that Thomas Minot, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who added its present lofty spire in 1370 A.D., 
afterwards bore on his shield the device of a bishop holding a 
steeple on his hand. Did ever patriotic princely act more justly 
deserve that a like device should adorn the shield of the re-founder 
grasping the ponderous cathedral itself, and delivering it to the 
emblematic figure of Hibernia? There are times when to pour forth 
the offering of praise publicly in the presence of a national bene- 
factor is not only pardonable but aduty. If ever such an occasion 
existed it was on last St. Matthias’ Day, when the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in his sermon, before the élite congregation which had 
assembled to admire and accept this noble gift, and to join in the 
service of praise and thanksgiving to the Almighty Being whose 
House it was, indulged in the excusable but truthful flattery, that 
“ All these things did Araunah, as a king, give unto the King.” 
And Mr. Guinness’s munificence is not to end here. The hap- 
piness of doing good is so good, so exquisite, that when the heart 
is once set in motion in the direction of benevolence, it is not easy 
to arrest it. As Bishop Butler long ago taught, “ benevolence, as a 
virtuous principle, is gratified by a consciousness of endeavouring 
to promote the good of others ; but, considered as a natural affec- 
tion, its gratification consists in the actual accomplishment of this 
endeavour.” Mr. Guinness, it is said, contemplates creating a 
magnificent people’s public park. The arch-diocese of Dublin is 





distinguished by the remarkable anomaly of having two cathedrals, — 
and two deans and chapters—Christ’s Church, the older foundation, | 


and St. Patrick’s, erected in 1190 A.D. by Archbishop Comyn, on the 


_ women ministered unto the Saviour, an 


adoption of the Annual Report, the amount promised was stated 
to be £72,000. This had now mounted to £92,000. There was, 
in fact, a greater difficulty in finding clergymen properly adapted 
for the work, than in procuring money. Although they had made 
grants for 88 clergymen, only 46 had been appointed up to the end 
of the first year. The prospects of the Fund had in no degree 
declined from those of any former stage of their proceedings. 
The Bishop further answered some objections to his arrange 
ments which were almost too puerile to be noticed, such as, for 
instance, that his curates are paid too well. A sufficient answer 
ought surely to be the quality of curate he is seeking to employ. 
Although everything connected with the Fund thus far looks pro- 
mising, it is clear that not a single effort can afford to be relaxed in 
keeping the subscriptions up to the mark that was attained last 
year. The turning-point beyond which all will be smooth work 
and an easy journey has not yet been reached. The fruits of the 
second year’s labour will afford a fair test of what may be afterwards 
expected. Now, therefore, is the time for the Bishop’s friends to 
ply their hearts and hands vigorously and steadily to the work. 
Success, repeated though but once, strengthens hope, and begins to 
look like a law of uniformity in nature, on which prediction may 
be truly and safely based. 








THE “LADIES’ DIOCESAN ASSOCIATION.” 


ConTrasTeD with the conventual system are such organizations 
as that of the “ Ladies’ Diocesan Association,” a meeting of which 
was held on Monday at the Bishop of London’s residence in St. 
James’s Square. Here marriage is the highest and most honour- 
able condition of woman. Her place is in the family circle as 
mother or daughter, mixing with the world, directing and control- 
ling it by her influence, example, and position. It was 80 
discharged the duties of 
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deaconesses, widows, and virgins in the early Christian Church ; | 
and so it would have been still but for.the reaction against such | 
agency produced by the corruptions of the monasticism of the Church | 


of Rome. The prejudices, however, against their employment in 
parochial work are now fast dying out. The great success of paro- 
chial mission women, of lady nurses in hospitals, and of lady com- 


aiding the poor generally, has been so remarkable that a very 
general desire exists to multiply such usefulness as much and as 
rapidly as possible. One great advantage of these organizations is 
that they bring the rich into contact with the poor ; and, since seeing 
is believing, call forth an amount of private charity to which no 
mere description of misery would be powerful enough to move 
people. The case of Miss Nightingale stands forth conspicuous as 
the brightest example of what can be done by female efforts towards 
the relief of suffering humanity. The Bishop of London mentioned, 
at the meeting, that one of the results of these efforts of ladies had 
been that a considerable number of young women had been able to 
emigrate and obtain a respectable position in life for themselves. 
A society for the employment of needlewomen had been established. 
One of its objects was to provide sewing-machines for young women, 
another to procure employment for those who were too old to acquire 
that new art. Nurses of the ordinary stamp in hospitals were often 
selfish and hardened, and not always of good moral principle and 
character. The regular visits of ladies to these institutions had 
introduced many changes to the great advantage of their sick and 
dying inmates. And the watchful care of these ladies extend now 
to these sick persons after they have left the hospitals in a state of 
convalescence, and to their children at home while they are still 
retained in them. The work is a great and a good one, and no 
doubt it will prosper. Many of the ladies present at the Bishop’s 
meeting pt ses a desire to join earnestly in it. There is a vast 
amount of material in society in the form of unemployed young 
ladies, which might be thus turned to useful account ; and on none 
would the work react more profitably than themselves, in giving 
them healthful occupation and calling into active exercise the 
best and finest feelings of their nature. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE FARNESE STATUES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ir seems rather irreconcilable with the complaint of want of 
room for the collection in the British Museum, that a pur- 
chase of several large works should recently have been made, and 
that such good places have been found for them in the ordinary 
galleries of the building. Really, after seeing the fine colonnade of 
the Museum disfigured by being boarded up, as it has been for the 
last seven years, to make a place of shelter for the antiques which 
were brought from Halicarnassus and Cyrene at the cost of two 
special Government expeditions for the purpose, we should not 
have been surprised to see these Farnese statues stuck upon the 
roof. Some of them, at least, would have been more appropriately 
placed in the cellars, so far as their merits as works of art are 
concerned. As it is, however, a very prominent place in the middle 
of the Greco-Roman saloon has been chosen for an equestrian 
statue of nobody knows who, and in the same room are a group of 
a Faun carrying a young Bacchus and a heroic statue of tolerable 
antique work. The large Mercury stands at the end of the students’ 
gallery, and the Diadumenos in the Phigaleian saloon, while an 
Apollo is, as it deserves to be, hidden away as much as possible in 
a lobby between the Lycian and’Elgin saloons. Three others—a 
group supposed to represent in its very battered condition Mercury 
and Herse, a male torso more mutilated than such fragments 
usually are, and a very common bustof Marcus Aurelius—might well 
have been left in Rome with those of the purchase which were not 
worth the carriage. The sum paid for these statues, which were 
duly inspected at Rome by Mr. Newton, of the Museum, was 
£4,000, and to this we must add the expenses necessary for trans- 
port. It does not appear that there was any sort of competition 
for the possession of these treasures, as was the case with the Cam- 
pana collection, though it could have been no secret that they were 
to be had for money. Three of the works, the “ Mercury,” the 
“Diadumenos,” and the “Mercury and Herse,” havelong been known 
and referred to by Winkelmann, Visconti, Clarac, and other 
writers, as being in the gallery of the Farnese Palace at Rome. 
The others have never been noticed till now, and possibly have only 
lately been brought to light since the ex-King of Napies has taken 
refuge in his Roman palace. It will be remembered that three 
celebrated works, all of colossal size, are distinguished commonly 
by the names of the “Farnese Hercules,” the “ Farnese Flora,” 
and the “Toro Farnese,” the largest antique group known repre- 
senting Zethus and Amphion tying Dirce to the horns of a bull. 
To these might be added the “ Farnese Minerva,” also of colossal 
proportions. All these were removed to the Naples Museum, 
where they are now, from the Farnese Palace at Rome, where they 
had been collected, chiefly by Pope Paul III., after being discovered 
In the baths of Caracalla, those stupendous ruins where only such 
colossal works could have found a suitable position. None of these 
are examples of the fine style of Greek art, and they were copies of 
celebrated originals, like most of our antiques, and of this class are 
the statues which are now added to our national collection. 

The Mercury, which we may now continue to call the “ Farnese 


Mercury,” is an heroic size statue, very similar to that in the Vatican, 


which was long called the Antinous of the Belvedere, because it 
was found in a spot called the Adrianello, at San Martino ai 
Monti, on the Esquiline at Rome, and supposed to represent 
Hadrian’s favourite youth. This was subsequently doubted by 
many antiquarians, who preferred to see in it rather a Theseus, 


mn _ Meleager, or Young Hercules. As it wanted the right arm entirely, 
mittees for providing employment for those of their own sex, and | 











and the left fore-arm, and had none of the attributes of a Mer- 
cury, it was difficult to decide upon the attitude of the head, the 
short curly hair, and the general vigorous character of the figure, 
which indicated the patron deity of athletic sports, and the loose 
mantle on the arm, as the ready messenger of Jove, that it was 
intended as a Mercury. Visconti has the credit of having so named 
it, and, it is said, from having compared it with this Farnese statue 
which we now possess, and which has the caduceus and talaria. 
It is singular, however, that the statue should have been inaccurately 
drawn both in the Museo Pio Clementino of Visconti and in 
Clarac’s great work, and still more so that it should have been 
_ very erroneously described, since it was exhibited in our Museum. 
The statue has the left leg and foot restored, not the right, as has 
been stated ; it is the right ancle which bears on one side one of 
the talaria in the original work, the test of the front part of the 
foot being new, and on the other side a hollow mark, evidently 
the place where the wing was attached. The arms are antique, 
but the right hand is new, as are parts of the left. ‘The caduceus, 
held in the left hand, is also a restoration, except the wings which 
belong to it, and which remain carved upon the drapery over the 
arm. The long piece of the drapery, which hangs down from the 
arm, appears also to be new. This statue, like the Vatican statue, 
and that of Lord Lansdowne’s collection, is supported by a palm- 
tree trunk. As a work of art, the statue is not of a very high 
order, but it is interesting as an heroic statue of Mercury, with the 
talaria and caduceus, although these are almost entirely modern. 
In reference to these and all other restorations, it would be far 


_ better if they were never made, as they are rarely well done, and 


are almost certain to lead to injury of the original by cutting and 
scraping to make the old work match the new and inferior. 

The “ Diadumenos” is a life-size statue of an athlete in the 
attitude of binding a fillet round the head. It has lost the left 
arm and the nose, but in other respects is in tolerable preservation, 
though of a very dark colour, from the action of time and weather 
upon the Pentelic marble. The figure is supported by a tree trunk, 
and has been a good deal broken, principally across the thighs, 
where the injury has been attempted to be remedied at some time 
by clamps. In restoring the arm, the antique portion has been 
altered to make it fit, and, thus, much deformity has been caused. 
But it is remarkable, that with all this injury the most interesting 
feature in the figure remains in the slender fillet held by the right 
hand. This is the only instance as yet discovered of the preserva- 
tion of this sort of lemniscus worn by the athletes, which differed 
from the ornamented ribbons that were appended to the wreaths 
and crowns worn by persons of distinction. Hercules is repre- 
sented with a fillet of poplar twigs, and the bass, which is 
used to the present day for matting, was used by the ancients to 
make these fillets. The fact of its being so preserved would indicate 
that the statue was esteemed highly, and had, perhaps, been buried 
in the ground to conceal it from the Goths and Vandals. The chief 
interest in this statue rests in its being the only copy in the round 
of a famous statue in bronze by Polycletus, the sculptor, who was 
at one time the rival of Phidias. It has all the character of a work 
of Greek art in the just proportions of the limbs and muscles, 
without any of the grossness and exaggeration we see in the Far- 
nese Hercules, or the somewhat swollen smoothness noticeable in 
the Mercury and other statues of its class. Much injured as it is, 
we regard the Diadumenos, so called from the action of the figure 
in tying on the diadem or fillet, as the most important and valuable 
of the new acquisitions. nea. F 

The “ Apollo,” which is of heroic size, is literally nothing but a 
head and limbs grafted on to an antique trunk ; and this with 
such clumsiness that the restorer has positively found himself 
obliged to support his creation with a tree on both sides, It is 
impossible to say what the torso and part of the right leg might 
have been, but certainly they never belonged to such a monstrosity 
as we see in the figure as it now exists. It is a disgrace to the 
collection, and especially in the place where it stands, so near to 
the Elgin marbles. The group of ‘ Mercury and Herse” is 
another piece of patchwork of the same kind ; the body of the 
Mercury, and perhaps one of his legs, only being genuine, while 
both the heads are modern, with the body of the nymph and all 
the limbs except part of her legs. 

But what shall be said of the Equestrian group? The figure is 
sufficiently ridiculous as a nude rider with a head too large for him 
and apparently supplied by some clever pastrycook of the Court of 
Naples, after a bust of Caligula. The horse seems to have been 
touched up by the same artist, who has certainly shown some talent in 
caricature, for he has given the animal a most amusing idiotic grin, 
showing a fine regular set of human teeth and human eyes, com- 
pleting the work with a rope bridle. We may want an equestrian 
group of antique work, but this most assuredly does not supply 
that want ; and to place such an insignificant piece of work in the 
best position amongst the antiques is throwing ridicule over all 
that part of the collection. ; 

The statue called a Greek hero is in very questionable shape 
-—the head does not belong to the body, the legs are new, and 
the arms and nose are wanting, while the general surface is so 
much injured by restorations and exposure to weather that the 
statue has but small interest. The group of the faun is one of the 
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commonest repetitions of this popular Roman subject, and at the 
same time possesses no merit to entitle it to a place in the collection 
of the British Museum. 








MUSIC. 


Ir any further proof had been required of the degradation at 
which English musical composition has now arrived, it was furnished 
by the inevitable comparisons suggested by Gounod’s “ Le Médecin 
malgré lui,” which, under the title of the “Mock Doctor,” was 
brought out at the Royal English Opera, on Monday last. Since 
the production, in England, of the same composer's “ Faust,” we 
have had a series.of native works mostly of so worthless a kind 
that they could scarcely have found even a transient publicity 
under any other state of things than that desperate attempt at an 
assertion of a musical nationality which of late has agitated the 
minds of those of our musicians whose vanity is in inverse pro- 
portion to their self-knowledge. So gross have been some of the 
outrages thus committed on all good taste in art, that plain speaking 
becomes an imperative duty on the part of all critics possessing 
competent knowledge and free from private reasons for conceal- 
ment. To accept such a state of things—to commend, as works 
belonging to the domain of art and imagination, operas 
which have been almost invariably the mere maunderings 
of clumsy self-sufficiency—would be to lend a helping hand to 
stifle all prospects of improvement and progress. It is impossible, 
therefore, to refrain from taking the present opportunity to 
reiterate our protest against the continued production of such 
crude efforts as most of the so-called works by which of late 
the very name of English music has been made a byword 
of contempt. The purpose of the Royal English Opera was 
a highly commendable one; and had any works of even 
moderate merit been forthcoming, we might have been 
content to wait for that development of power and style that 
should lead to the formation of something like a school of English 
stage music. The result of the experiment, however, has been 
so conclusive, that the directors will do wisely, in future, to give 
their chief efforts towards the performance of foreign operas in 
English, and to make the production of native works more excep- 
tional than hitherto, and subject to some stricter test of their 
musical merits. In the meantime, our would-be great composers 
must be content to go to school again ; and among other aids to 
their instruction, we would counsel a series of hearings of Gounod’s 
music in the ‘‘ Mock Doctor.” They may here recognise the work 
of a man who, to begin with, was from boyhood a hard-workin 
student in the various styles of his art—thoroughly acquain 
with the best works both for the church and the theatre—next 
they may (at least they should) trace the refinement and intellec- 
tual character of a man of general as well as special culture—a 
£ombination without which there has never yet been a great musi- 
cian. Next let them observe (and profit by the observation) that 
his chief motive for writing is that he has something to say—this, 
with an intense love of his art for its own sake is, with him, the 

verning impulse ; and not the paltry vanity of seeing his name 
in the play-bill, and of being called on after the performance. Nor 
is he the hired hack of a publishing house, bound to write operas 
to order, and to thrust in as many drawing-room ballads as may be 
desired for “ shop” purposes—just as the poet of Messt's. Moses 
may be supposed to receive instructions for the supply of verses. 
In short, Gounod is an artist of a high order, and one who would 
do honour to any school or period. We would gladly hail the 
appearance of such music from an English source, and should 
equally recognise and welcome it were its composer named Tom- 
kins or Jenkins, instead of Gounod. 

On the first performance of “ Le Médecin” at the Théatre 
Lyrique, seven years since, some rather severe strictures were 
passed on the audacity of applying Moliére’s text to musical pur- 
poses. A prose comedy, however (and in this instance of a some- 
what farcical order), classical as it may have become, is scarcely 
surrounded with the same halo of reverence that attaches to the 
higher order of poetical thought. A ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
may freely be given up to operatic purposes, while a “ Hamlet” 
should be scrupulously protected from such perversion. If, how- 
ever, French critics were offended by Gounod’s appropriation of 
Moliére’s work, English prejudices can scarcely be hurt by the 
performance of a translated text, especially when it becomes the 
means of introducing some charming music which should have 
been earlier made known here. Molitre’s comedy, in its adapted 
shape, makes a capital opera-book, and the translation, by Mr. 
Kenney, has been very carefully and, for the most part, skilfully 
done, though we scarcely see why he has put the dialogue, which 
in the original is plain colloquial prose, into blank verse. The 
music is throughout characterized by a flow of elegant melody, a 
bright and genial, if not piquant humour; and those exquisite 
delicacies and varieties of orchestral effect and detail which belong 
only to a consummate master of the art. In impulsive buoyancy 
an grea, vivacity Auber’s music is perhaps more thoroughly 
French than that of Gounod, whose style has a basis of sentiment 
and earnestness, derived from ecclesiastical influences, with which 
Auber’s musical training was but little, if at all, associated 


There is almost the same shade of difference between the | 


musical comedy of Auber and of Gounod that there is between 
that of Rossini and Mozart—the “Barbitre” of the former 
being more thoroughly comic than the “Figaro” of the latter, 
in which the humour is frequently qualified by sentimental 














refinement, and even thos. Indeed, as with Mozart 
Gounod’s prevailing tendency is towards grace and ele. 
gance rather than any such boisterous demonstrations as could 
possibly approximate vulgarity. Even in Gounod’s rustic music 
for peasants and woodcutters, characteristic as may be the strains 
there is a subtle admixture of refinement which precludes alj 
feeling of coarseness or rudeness—as in the highest order of his- 
trionic art, however rude the character portrayed, there is always 
a secret but perfectly understood consciousness among the audience. 
of the cultivated artist underlying the externals of the character 
represented. And this principle of selection is one which holds 
good in all forms of art. Were it not so, and were mere absolute. 
truth and naked fact insisted on, a poem which deals with 
humble life should contain much bad English and, possibly, some. 
gross language—a picture representing homely subjects should be 
full of paltry and contemptible details. And this is the mistake 
that has been more than once committed in English music, where, 
in the attempt to impart a national character, strains have been 
introduced which were like nothing so much as the howlings of 
a drunken coalheaver. 

The “ Mock Doctor” commences with an overture, the first. 
movement of which—a stately maestoso—is an admirable imitation 
of the style of Lully, the cotemporary composer, who himself 
supplied music for several of Moliére’s comedies. Nothing could 
be more happy than this introductory movement, with its antiquated 
sequences and old-fashioned violin passages. The allegro of the 
overture, entirely modern and less formal in character, is full of 
animation and vivacity that could not have been realised by an 
entire adherence to old models. The opening duet between 
Dominique (the Sganarelle of the original) and his wife Martine, 
although it has no very decided musical form or development, is 
admirably adapted to the business of the scene. Martine’s song, 
“ Woman’s vengeance,” is an instance of the prevalence rather of 

e and elegance than of any strongly-marked comic humour in. 
Gounod’s music. It is a charming song, but scarcely realises. 
the vixenish denunciations of the enraged wife. Dominique’s 
address to his bottle is perhaps the most successful embodiment of 
humour in the whole opera. The staccato notes of the chromatic 
scale descending, for flutes, oboe, and clarinets, have a characteristic 
and original effect; and the song altogether is full of refined 
musical comedy. The trio in which Lucas and Valére convince- 
Dominique, by cudgeling him, that he is a doctor, is full of 
charming music ; one sequential phrase in particular is of such 
exquisite beauty as to atone for the want of a little more of that 
impulsive comic vein which the action of the scene requires. The 
chorus of faggot-binders is a fresh and charming melody, rustic yet 
refined, the occasional use of the drone bass giving a 
character. The serenade in the second act for the lover Leander is- 
simple and melodious, a little antique in its phrasing, with an 
exquisitely delicate orchestral accompaniment, in which the 
pizzicato of the stringed instruments is skilfully contrasted with 
other effects. The grace and refinement of this movement ean 
popes | be surpassed. In the song for the nurse, Jacqueline, the- 
old style is most happily imitated, or rather (in accordance with the: 
true principles of art) suggested. Its quaint sequential phrases are 
charming in themselves, and in thorough dramatic keeping. The 
sestet in which Lucinda’s assumed dumbness and the mock doctor's 
farcical diagnosis are set forth, is the most considerable concerted 
piece in the opera, and contains some very spirited writing, some 
portions having been forestalled in the overture. The finale to- 
the second act is based on the stately movement which has pre- 
viously been heard in the introductory portion of the overture, 
and includes an air of a pastoral character for Leander, the 
simple melody of which is set in a framework of delicate 
orchestration. A capital air for Dominique in praise of 
physic, full of appropriate inflation of style, an animated 
chorus of patients soliciting prescriptions, lead to a solo for 
Lucinda, combined with concerted music, the principal phrase of 
which has already served as an episode in the overture, ‘This. 
theme is one of several which continue to linger in the memory 
long after the performance. A short chorus, a repetition of that 
which concludes the first act, forms the finale to the opera, the close: 
<3 ay leaves — hearer under the distinct impression vie 

een listening to the music of no ordinary composer—to the com 

ition of a thoroughly cultivated pontinel and earnest rag, 
eo sitth the skill of a practised artist trained in the 
schools. 

The performance was generally excellent—the artists seeming to 
Tejoice in the superiority of the music over that dreary 
on which their recent efforts have been mostly thrown @Wway- 
Miss Poole, as Martine, both acted and sang with a genuine pel 
ception of refined humour. Miss 'Thirlwall, in Lucinda, Wa 
efficient in the rather limited scope given to the principal fem 
character ; and Miss Huddart was a good representative of 
nurse, Jacqueline, and would be better if she would give a little 
more archness and humour to her capital song in the second act. 
Mr. Henry Corri has never yet appeared to such advantage 28 ™ 
the part of Dominique. His naturally hard style is less hard than 
usual ; his perception of the humour of the character is excellent ;. 
and both his singing and acting are full of spirit and intention. 
Mr. Haigh, as the lover, Leander, sings smoothly, but is somew 
tame in his phrasing of the music, the rh of which he app 


_ rently does not quite feel. Mr. Aynsley Cook, as Geronte, g2ve & 


very fair personation of the conventional old nt of the world of 
comedy, and the subordinate were sufficiently well filled by 
Messrs. Lyall, Dussek, and Lingham, The orchestra, 
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conducted by Mr. Mellon, was worthily employed in rendering those 
exquisite traits of instrumentation which form part of the charm of 
Gounod’s scores. With the admirable humour of the dramatic 
action, the refined beauty of the music, and the general merits of 
the performance, it will be surprising if the “ Mock Doctor” do 
not prove such a success as to turn the future attention of the 
directors of the Royal English Opera towards similar sources, 
rather than a persistent pursuit of the ignis fatuus of native com- 
position. On the 28th of this month the theatre is to open for the 
season of the Royal Italian Opera. 

The Crystal Palace Concert of to-day is rendered especially 
interesting by the promised performance of Abert’s characteristic 
symphony, “ Columbus,” which made so great a sensation in 
Germany last autumn, as mentioned in our summary of the music 
of the past year. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A NEW comedy in three acts, called “ Faces in the Fire,” adapted 

from a French piece, entitled “ Mathilde, ou la Jalousie,” which 
was first played in Paris in 1835, was produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre last Saturday. The adapter is Mr. Leicester Buckingham, 
who has given this house several excellent comedies during the last 
two years, but in this case we think he has not made a very happy 
choiee of subject. “ Faces in the Fire” has a story which is 
deficient in interest, is full of exaggerated trivialities, and is 
built on a not very probable foundation. A woman who has 
had a son by a former marriage conceals this important fact 
from her second husband because the boy’s father was a disrepu- 
table gambler, and allows the boy to be brought up near her in 
the character of a friend. Though she is evidently wealthy, this 
son is only a banker’s clerk, and when he stands a chance of losing 
his humble situation through a quarrel at a ball with a junior 
member of the firm, his guardian—the second husband of the 
mother—can only suggest, that he shall be sent to Australia. The 
mother appears to be able to do nothing in this extremity but seek 
the advice of a male friend, and in true French style she goes to 
this gentleman’s house while his wife—a very jealous woman—is 
absent. This interview leads to a complication in which both 
parties are naturally suspected of an intrigue, but serious conse- 
quences are averted by the mother’s tardy acknowledgment of her 
son. There is not much fun in this comedy, and what little there 
is was obscured by the violent acting. Mr. Charles Mathews is 
fitted with a part which he tripped through in his most easy style; 
but Mrs. Charles Mathews, Miss Herbert, and Mr. Arthur Stirling, 
upon whom the real weight of the play rested, were far too 
hysterical and tragic. The shrieks, the starts, the statuesque 
attitudes, the scowls and threats would have been most effective in 
a drama of the arsenical school, but they were ridiculous in a 
comedy having such a slight and harmless story. Mr. Buckingham 
has improved the morality of the original play, which was terribly 
in want of improvement, but in so doing he has weakened the 
motives that set his characters in motion. This is a very common 
defect in adaptations. An attempt has been made lately in several 
journals to show the infinite superiority of adapters over the un- 
fortunate adaptees. This reminds us of the old Irish problem— 
If an apple-pie is so nice with a little quince in it, how would it be 
if all quince? If the more you depart from your original author 
the better his piece, how would his piece taste if you departed 
from him altogether ? 

_Mr. Norton, the magistrate at the Lambeth Police-court, has 
given a perplexing decision in the case of the associated theatrical 
managers against the Canterbury Music Hall. He cannot say 
that “ Hodge Podge”—the “ ghost” pantomime performed nightly 
at the hall—is not a “ stage-play,” but he defers his judgment 
while Mr. Morton applies to the Lord Chamberlain for a dramatic 
licence. This decision will doubtless inundate Lord Sydney with 
applications from the London music-halls, and from the proprietors 
of places like St. James’s Hall, and others, who have been refused 
that power of acting the drama which has been freely given to Mr. 
German Reed. Mr. Norton, like most magistrates, encumbered 
his decision with a good deal of nonsense. When Mr. Vaughan 
gave judgment in Mr. Weston’s case, he thought the Act of Par- 
liament conferring monopolists’ privileges on a few theatrical 
managers was a very proper act. Mr. Norton is more sensible 
than this, but he dreads the consequences that would ensue if a 
New Cut “ gaff” were to represent a wholesome play instead of 
a number of flash indecent dances. He would be shocked if as 
much liberty were given by the law to play Shakespeare as is given 
to organize twopenny “hops” for the scum of London. Mr. 
Norton was evidently blind to the effect of his decision. If the 
Lord Chamberlain listens to Mr. Morton’s application, as we hope 
the may, he will have to grant at least fifty more dramatic licences 
in London. In the meantime those who know the working of the 
theatrical laws best will not be satisfied with a burst of liberality 
on the part of Lord Sydney. Lord Sydney’s office is a ministerial 
one, and there will be no security for the action of the next Lord 
Chamberlain like an amendment of the law. 

_ The following very pretty story, under such titles as “ A Crafty 
Kiss,” or the “ Kiss of Liberty,” has been going the round of the 
newspapers :—‘* A bounty jumper deserted from Gallop’s Island, 
Boston Harbour, last week, by unloosening his irons. A girl who 
visited him had a key made which fitted the padlock of the irons. 
When she kissed him at parting she managed to transfer the key 
from her mouth into his without being detected.”—Toronto Globe, 


Feb, 9 











This is the leading incident in Mr. Boucicault’s new Irish drama, 
“ Arrah Na Pogue ;” and if the story is not a canard, the drama- 
tist’s hint has been used to some purpose. The drama is being 
prepared for the Princess’s Theatre at Easter, and Mr. Telbin has 
nearly finished his portion of the scenery. 

A new farce, called “ Heartstrings and Fiddlestrings,” was pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre on Monday, in which the author 
or adapter, Mr. David Fisher, played an eccentric lover and played 
on the violin. Mr. David Fisher is an accomplished musician 
and the farce is evidently constructed to introduce a musi 
fantasia. We have seen many such pieces befo:., and they have 
— been bad ones. The present one is no exception to the 
rule. 

To-night (Saturday) there will be several changes in the pro- 
grammes of the London theatres. At the Adelphi, Sheridan 
Knowles’s “Love Chase” will be revived, with Mr. Benjamin 
Webster in his original character of Wildrake, and, for the first 
time, Miss Simms will play Constance and Mrs. Stirling, Widow 
Green—two characters that were first performed by Mrs. Nisbet 
and Mrs. Glover. At Astley’s, Mr. Leslie’s new play, “The 
Mariner’s Compass,” which was in rehearsal at the Surrey Theatre, 
will be produced, with several members of the Surrey company ; 
and at Sadler's Wells a new version of “ Rocambole” will be 
played, with Miss Marriott, Mr. George Melville, and Mr. T. Mead 
in the chief characters. 








MRS. KEMBLE’S READINGS. 


Mrs. Fanny Kemsie is giving a series of Shakespearian 
Readings at the Marylebone Institute. The first, from “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” was fixed for Thursday ; but in the ensuing weeks 
the Readings will be given upon Wednesdays. Mrs. Kemble’s 
name, the gifted family to which she belongs, her rank as an 
authoress, and, above all, the excellence of her readings, will no 
doubt fill the theatre of one of our oldest and best literary insti- 
tutions. The Marylebone has uniformly maintained the high cha- 
racter with which it first asked for the support of the public. 
We can need no better proof of this than the engagement of the 
distinguished lady whose name is at the head of this announce- 
ment. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue annual winter conversazione was held at University College, 
on Wednesday evening last. The authorities of the College have 
become noted for the successful manner in which their soirées are 
organized, and on this occasion the attendance showed how fairly 
they have earned their reputation. There were at least five 
hundred persons present, and among them we observed many dis- 
tinguished local savans. The various objects of scientific interest 
exhibited proved that efforts had been made to demonstrate the 
advance of those branches of science, for the cultivation of which 
University College is remarkable, Messrs. Smith & Beck, Mr. Collins, 
and Mr. Ladd displayed a magnificent series of microscopes and 
microscopic apparatus. Several very curious instruments for the exhi- 
bition of polarized light were shown by Messrs. Horne & Thorn- 
thwaite. Mr.Coxiter had a table on which we perceived a formidable 
array of surgical appliances ; and many other exhibitions were also 

resent. Art was represented by some rather ideal pictures of 

r. Collins’, a few pretty pre-Raphaelite landscapes of Scott’s, and 
several beautiful photographs. Altogether, the guests were pro- 
vided with ample opportunity for self-instruction, and Drs, Sharpey 
and Harley left nothing undone to interest their numerous visitors. 

Some very important facts relative to the nature of the gases 
developed during the conversion of iron into steel have been indi- 
cated in M. Cailletet’s memoir, which has just been presented to the 
French Academy. M. Cailletet’s experiments were carried out at 
the great factory of Drambon, by permission of MM. Guenard 
and Co. In order to collect the gases for examination, a hole 
was bored into one of the cases in which the iron is packed before 
it is submitted to heat, and into this aperture was fitted a porcelain 
tube. One of the extremities of this tube was plunged for a depth of 
40 centimetres into the case, and to the outer end was attached a 
tube of glass. By means of this apparatus the gas was made to 
traverse a set of bulbs, and was finally collected in an aspirator 
specially arranged. After the fires had been burning for five 
hours, the aspirator was put in action, and the collected gas was 
analyzed by the simple process devised by M. Peligot. The 
following figures, which represent the mean of two analyses, were 
the results obtained :— 


CN oiks ciotdiedoididatth ctv 20°06 
OED GH cceis « sens teshnd sh etoctibinaedastalstoudess 15°55 
BARI. . 0.005000 ccceccdebevesiss cavadtiebsbeccibesaas 26°60 
TATOO 602 recvecsectgivdsven dosccstevcsccscnusiocceves 37°79 
10000 


When the gases were collected, sixty hours after the furnaces had 
been lit, the results were very different ; thus, omitting fractions, 
the nitrogen was in the proportion of 46 per cent., the hydrogen 
of 38, and the carbonic oxyde of 16, whilst there was not a trace of 
carbonic acid present. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society, on Thursday, February 23, 
Admiral Fitzroy pointed out some very curious effects of atmo- 
spheric electricity upon the wires of telegraphs. It appears that at 
certain periods the electric wires become perceptibly affected, and 
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this, according to observation, cannot be attributed to any action _ valuable results of the contemplated Polar expedition ; and this 


of the batteries with which they are in contact. Whenever this 


phenomenon occurs in any part of the country, intelligence is imme- | 


| 


diately forwarded to the Admiral, who stated that he has found | 


from experience that such disturbance of the electric wires is in- 


was but one out of many branches of knowledge which would be 
enriched and advanced by future North Polar explorers, 

At the conclusion of the paper, Captain Osborn, who was ve 
warmly welcomed by the meeting, rose to read a brief abstract 


variably followed by a serious atmospheric change, which exhibits from Dr. Petermann’s communication on the subject of Polar 
itself in a violent storm. The Admiral concludes that the meteoro- — 


logic alteration is the effect of the electric change, and the latter he 
conceives to be also productive of the abnormal action of the wires. 
Professor Tyndall, who was asked for his opinion upon the matter, 
considered that the facts were not yet sufficiently clear to warrant 
an expression of decided views. So the matter rests. 

A propos of meteorological facts, an interesting paper is to be found 
in the Comptes Rendus, No.7, upon the rainfall in St. Omer during 
the past nine years. M. Coze, who has for twenty years been en- 


exploration, a paper which the gallant captain said was much too 
long to read in extenso, but was still so valuable that the society 
were determined to print it among the regular papers. The learned 


_ doctor strongly recommended that all future attempts to penetrate 


gaged in daily examination of the weather, has constructed a table | 


of figures, which are exceedingly instructive. St. Omer seems to 

ssess a very enviable climate, the rainfall during the year 1864 
Cae amounted to only 335 millimetres. It is curious to find 
that, with one exception, the successive years from 1860 upwards 
have been characterized by a gradually decreasing rainfall. In 
1860 the quantity of water which fell in rain amounted to 715 
millimetres ; in 1861 it was 480 mm. ; in 1862 it was 510 mm. [ex- 
ception |; in 1863 it was 465 mm. ; and during last year it amounted 
to only 335 millimetres. " 

We understand that the eruption of Etna still continues. 
According to M. Elie de Beaumont, the new eruption has taken 
place at a point about as distant from the centre of the mountain, 
and about as high above the sea-level, as the spot near Nicolosi, 
where the celebrated eruption of 1669 occurred ; it threatens, too, 
to be attended with serious consequences. 


Mr. J. Spiller, who has recently been engaged in the examination | 


of the India-rubber which is used in the Arts under the name of 
“Patent Waterproof Felt,” has discovered that the gum, in expo- 
sure to the atmosphere, undergoes very decided changes of oxydation, 
which tend to the production of a resin having the following pro- 
perties :—Freely soluble in alcohol, wood-spirit, chloroform, and 
alkalies ; insoluble in ether, bisulphide of carbon, and oil of tur- 
pentine ; fuses below 2'12° Fahrenheit ; and when strongly heated 
gives off an amber-coloured oil and water. 








ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On Monday evening a very crowded meeting of the members of 
this society was held at Burlington House, to hear a paper read by 
the secretary, Mr. Markham, on the “ Origin and Migrations of 
the Greenland Esquimaux,” having reference to the probability of 
an open sea round the North Pole, and especially to hear the 
remarks of Captain Sherard Osborn on a more lengthy paper by 
Dr. Petermann, advocating the dispatch of another Polar expe- 
dition. Sir Roderick Murchison took the chair, and the room was 
crowded by all the chief members of the society. 

In ‘the first paper read, the secretary proceeded briefly, after 
expressing an earnest hope that the expedition proposed by Captain 
Osborn would yet be carried out, to show his (Mr. Markham’s) 
reasons for believing that the unexplored regions to the north 
were even up to the very Pole itself, not improbably supporting a 
small and scattered population. The migrations of men within the 
Arctic zone gave rise to questions closely connected with the geo- 
graphy of the undiscovered portions of the Arctic regions, and 
those questions could only be solved by a scientific Polar expe- 
dition. Until the last nine centuries the great continent of Green- 
land was untenanted by a single human being, and there was a 
still more remote period when trees clothed the hill sides of Disco, 
and groves waved in a milder climate over Banksland and Mel- 
ville Island, and corals and sponges flourished in the now frozen 
waters of Barrow’s Straits. There was a later period, when the 
Norseman held the land against the old proprietors of the soil, the 
Esquimaux, who had come from the wilds of Siberia. The last 
glimpse of the Norsemen showed them living in two districts, 
divided into villages ; but when, after a long lapse of years, Green- 
land was again visited, all trace of the Norseman had disappeared, 
save a few Runic inscriptions extending as far north as Upernavik, 
some ruins, and the broken church bells of Gardar. The cradle of 
the Esquimaux race was in Central Asia, though even those wan- 
dering tribes had doubtless found other tribes of natives before 
them. There was ample geographical evidence that a large tract un- 
explored in the Arctic regions was occupied by land. The awful 
ice found on the north-western shore of Prince Patrick’s Island 
showed it to be the accumulation of years, and therefore in a vir- 
tually land-locked sea—locked to the north, as well as south, east, 
and west. All the chief Arctic explorers had found remains of 
huts, fox traps, and horns of animals on Baring, Byam Martin, 
Melville, Bathurst, and Cornwallis islands, which enabled them to 
trace the route taken by those early wanderers in search of the 
means Of sustaining life, step by step, along the whole length of 
the Parry group from Baring Island to Cape Warrender. It was 
on the coast of Greenland that they at length found a resting-place. 
Part went south, and, driving out the Norsemen, peopled Green- 
land; while part, he believed, wandered still further north, where 
the required conditions for their existence might be attainable. All 
their traditions spoke to there being an iceless sea in the far north, 
and open water was life to Esquimaux. Such a people would be 
completely isolated, and, on account of their habits, manners, lan- 
guage, and mode of life, would be .to many one of the most 











to the Pole should be made from the Spitzbergen side rather than 
from Smith’s Sound, and he supported his views in favour of this 
route on the ground that the sea there would, he believed, be found 
to be almost free from ice. England, which had done so much to 
promote the maritime interests of the world, should again be the 
first to take the lead in this great branch of geographical discovery, 
for it was only from her great resources in men and ships that a 
solution of the problem could be looked for. Captain Osborn, in 
referring to the heads of this paper, said he did not at all wish to 
oppose Dr. Petermann’s theory that there was an open sea round 
the Pole, for the learned doctor was by no means alone in that 
opinion, Professor Maury holding it also. He, as a sailor, thought 
they were both right in so believing, though he also thought t 
the water could not be reached except at a certain time when all 
navigation was at an end. He did not think, however, that the 
whole of the 150,000,000 square miles of unknown Polar regions 
was water, and for that, among other things, he was anxious for an 
expedition to set the question at rest. With another expedition 
there was every chance of most successful explorations being made, 
and a certainty of the return of those who took part in it—a 
certainty which he believed, however, would not be so great if 
Dr. Petermann’s route by Spitzbergen were chosen, and he was 
therefore naturally of opinion that the route by Smith’s Sound was 
so far much preferable. The service to which he had the honour 
to belong had been in a state of peace for ten years, and he was 
anxious that young and energetic men should be allowed to go and 
win their promotion, and in doing so promote at the same time the 
ends of science ; and he regarded it as the duty of the Geographical 
Socicty and of the public to urge on the Government in that 
direction. He quite denied that there was any real danger to be 
feared from these expeditions if properly organized and commanded, 
and he referred to the case of Dr. Rae, who had been supported by 
the natives for months. There would certainly be no lack of volun- 
teers for such an expedition, and he believed one English admiral 
was prepared to lead, if necessary, a squadron by Spitsbergen to 
the North Pole. (Hear, hear.) M‘Clintock and Allen Young, 
and many others whom he could name, were perfectly ready 
to go at once. He (Captain Osborn) had been told he must 
point out where the funds were to come from; but with that 
he could have nothing to do. The nation gave £10,000,000 a year 
to the navy, and in the last ten years had spent no less than 
£150,000,000 on it, though, after all this, the fighting vessels 
which they yet possessed might be counted on the fingers’ ends. 
(Much laughter.) Of this great sum £500,000 only gone 
to the scientific departments of the profession—not more than the 
230th part of the whole amount. He should certainly like to have 
more than that spent, especially when even of that sum money 
was taken in one case for a cricket-ground, or in others spent i 
the wages of servants at various establishments. In conclusion, 
he urged upon the society to do all in its power to work upon public 
opinion in favour of another expedition to the North Polar regions. 

Professor Owen, in reply to a request from the chairman, briefly 
pointed out the benefits which were likely to accrue to the science 
of zoology if an op2n sea round the Pole were reached. He thought 
it was the duty of the Government not to rest as long as there was 
a part of the world which ought to be observed, but which had not 
been visited at all. The unfortunate termination of two of the 
expeditions had rather alarmed the public mind on these matters, 
but he thought there was no real ground for fear if the expeditions 
were equipped and furnished by the aid of the experience which 
had been acquired by more recent Arctic investigations. . 

After a few brief observations from Lord Houghton and Captain 
Maury, both of whom strongly supported the idea of a fresh expe 
dition to the North Pole, the proceedings terminated with the 
usual routine votes of thanks. 





Screntiric Meetincs.—Monday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. 
Cantor Lectures. ‘ On the Applications of Geology to the Arts 
Manufactures.”—By Professor Ansted. Medical Society of London. 
1. “ General Meeting for the Election of Officers and Council. | 2. 
* Chloroform in Surgery.”—By Dr. Sansom.——Tuesday :—Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. ‘“ An Account of the Drainage 
Paris.”—By H. B. Hederstedt, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Wednesday :— 
Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. “On Cotton Gins.’—By Mr. Zerab 
Colburn. Medical Society of London. “ Anniversary.” Microseo 
pical Society, at 8 p.m. ‘ On Diatomacesm.”—By Dr. Greville. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


+ 


THE OTTOMAN FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. J. Lewis Faruey, the founder and active director of the 
Ottoman Financial Association, has taken a course W 
not, we fear, fulfil the avowed intention with which it was ado 
—that of serving the interests of the shareholders. 
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He has published a pamphlet condemnatory of the manage- 
ment of his co-directors, and the publication was so timed 
as to appear on the eve of the general meeting of proprietors. 


Any disinterested person who takes the trouble to read the state- | 


ments he has now made, must at once arrive at the conclusion that 
he should have spoken sooner or not at all. If he is right, and 
has all along felt confidence in his case, why did he not act on his 
convictions several months ago? Why delay, without sufficient 
reason assigned, the adoption of a course which he long ago felt 


to be necessary, until the eve of the general meeting? Let our | 


readers judge Mr. Farley by his own words :— 


“In discharge of my duty as a director of the Ottoman Financial 
Association, and in view of other circumstances which will appear in 


this. communication, I feel the imperative necessity of making you fully | 
acquainted with the past management and present position of your | 


affairs, in order that, at the adjourned general meeting on the 28th 
instant { February], such measures may be taken by you, respecting 
the future conduct of the company’s business, as may result in stability, 
usefulness, and profit. 

* On my return from Turkey in September last, after having organized 
the branch at Constantinople, obtained an Imperial firman granting 
to the association, among other privileges, an authoritative domicile 
in the dominions of the Sultan, and arranged for the immediate emis- 


The joint-stock banks have reduced their terms for money on 
deposit from 4 to 3$ per cent. The discount establishments now 
allow 34 per cent. for money at call, 3} at seven days’ notice, and 
4 at fourteen days’ notice, showing a decline of 4 per cent. in each 
case, 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 423 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°5 per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore about 5-10ths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Paris. 

Foreign stocks. have been generally well supported, and in 
several cases prices improved, notwithstanding the heaviness of 
Consols. Italian stock and Egyptian scrip rose about % per cent., 
Turkish Bonds of 1862 }, the Consolidés } to 4, and Guatemala 
Bonds about 2 per cent. There was, however, a reduction of i to 
¢ per cent. in Spanish Passive Bonds and Certificates, and } in 


| Montevidean scrip. Greek toe were steadier, but the Coupons 


* sion of a new series of shares,—I was greatly surprised to find that | 


scarcely any of the capital in this country was available for trans- | 


nvission to Constantinople; that no steps whatever had been taken, in 
anticipation of the opening of the branches, to farnish the local ma- 
nagement with the necessary credits on Europe, and that both the 
capital and credit of the company had been employed in a class of 
operations which had no place in the prospectus on which the capital 
was eubscribed; the tangible result being that the company was 
destitute of available cash, and quite unable to obtain such credits as 
were absolutely necessary for the conduct of its legitimate business. 

“On becoming acquainted with the state of the company’s affairs, 
I lost no time in investigating the details of the management during my 
absence.” 


Now, all this became known to Mr. Farley, five months ago. It 
further appears that, so long since as the 19th of November last, 
he stated his objections to the management to the Board in 
writing. Unfortunately, there follows a great deal about the 
appointment of a general manager, and various discussions that 
arose on that question, which, read by the light of a letter from 
the secretary, of which the following is an extract, leave a very 
uncomfortable feeling on the mind :— 


“The meeting having heard possible reasons for the course Mr. | 


Farley had. thought fit to adopt—such as thé non-confirmation by the | b , 
| fire amounted to £138,506. 18s. 6d.; while the fund in reserve 


general Board of a preliminary minute proposing to appoint Mr. 
Farley managing director at an increasing salary commencing at 
£2,000 a year, and the non-adoption by shareholders of a testimonial 
to Mr. Farley privately proposed by some of his friends—some of the 
shareholders desired to except Mr. Farley from the vote referred to; 
but, upon the recommendation of the chairman, this was not pressed. 
After the meeting Mr. Farley resigned, and has thereby saved the 
Board from the necessity of carrying into effect a previous resolution 
to remove him, under the power of the articles of association, from 
his seat as a director.” 


The discussion which followed at the meeting leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion that for Mr. Farley, or any one who, like him, 
desires to purge away evils from companies with which they 
are connected, there is only one course by which this object can be 
effected without encountering the imputation of personal motives. 
That is, to resign his position in the company at once, whatever 
it may be, and then tell the shareholders what they ought to 
know. Directors who prefer to make their statements public, and 
appeal to the proprietors, in the manner Mr. Farley has done, will 
probably find that the proprietors refuse to act on information 
which, however important, should have been communicated the 
moment they became possessed of it. 

As Mr. Farley very properly says in his letter he has sent to us 
with his pamphlet :— 

“ As there is a vital principle involved in the question at issue which 
deeply concerns the shareholders in every company, and as I feel that 
the result will have an important influence on the future manage- 
ment of joint-stock enterprise in the country, I trust you will give my 
communication your serious and critical consideration.” 


It is because we think that Mr. Farley has injured rather than 
served the cause of the shareholders, and has strengthened the hands 
of the directors, if there be any force in his facts, that we thus pro- 
minently allude to his proceedings. We expressly reserve our 
opinion on the general question of management. That js another 
matter. We say only, that Mr. Farley has raised an important 
issue, inopportunely and most unwisely ; and that they who would 
avoid the same mistake must first resign all official connection with 
the company, and then say what they have to say. Englishmen 
always approve an open, manly course of action; they dislike 
fighting behind entrenchments when a fair fight can be made on 
the open ground, on equal terms, and in the face of the public. 








Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly court on 

ursday, reduced the minimum rate of discount from 5 to 43 per 
cent. This measure, aided by a purchase of £30,000 New Three 
per Cent Stock by the Government broker, caused an improvement 
of 1-16 to } in the funds, and has induced a somewhat steadier 
feeling in other departments of the Stock Exchange. 


were slightly lower. Confederate Bonds were quoted 48 to 50 ex 
the dividend and drawing. 

The shares of the financial companies have been heavy, with a 
decline of about 2s. 6d. in most of them. The closing quotations 
are annexed, viz. :—International Financial, 1 7-16 to 9-16 prem. ; 
General Credit, 1 15-16 to 2 1-16 prem. ; London Financial, 6} to 
4 prem. ; Imperial Mercantile Credit, 1}? to 2 prem. ; and Crédit 
Foncier and Mobilier (old shares), 3 13-16 to 15-16 prem. 

The closing (but in some cases nominal) quotations for shares in 
new undertakings are subjoined :—Metropolitan District Railways, 
38 to prem. ; General Irrigation of France, 2 to § prem.; Rio 
de Janeiro’ Gas, } to } prem.; West London Warehouses and 
Wharves, 1% to 24 prem. ; Dagenham Docks, } to 1 prem. ; and 
Regent’s Park Estate, par to 1 prem. ‘ 

The following are the latest recorded prices of business trans- 
acted in Insurance Companies’ shares:—Alliance British and 
Foreign, 154 15; Commercial Union, 8? §; Guardian, 50; Im- 
perial Fire, 350; Liverpool and London and Globe (6 per Cent. 
Annuity), 1214 2}; London, 46 ;. North British and Mercantile, 
17%; Phenix, 140; Indemnity Marine, 122 3}; London and 
Caledonian Marine, 5}; London and Provincial Marine, 84 8; 
Ocean Marine, 23}; and Thames and Mersey Marine, 7% 2. 

The directors of the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company have issued their report, by which it appears the total 
revenue from all sources is £565,458. 16s, 2d.; the losses by 


to meet contingencies is £256,762. 15s. 9d. The assets reach 


£2,354,512s. 7s. 10d. The directors recommend the payment of 
the usual dividend of 10 per cent. ’ 

It is announced that the negotiations for amalgamating the 
Alliance and Consolidated Banks have been broken off, in conse- 


| quence of unforeseen difficulties which have arisen, irrespective of 
the business of either company—the committees on both sides 


having declared themselves perfectly satisfied with their investi- 
gation so far as it had gone. ‘ wR 

The biddings for 30,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place 
on Wednesday at the Bank of England. The sr oper") 
were :—To Calcutta, 17,26,000 rupees; to Bombay, 12,00,000 
rupees ; and to Madras, 74,000 rupees. The minimum price was, 
as before, 1s. 114d. on Calcutta and Madras; and 1s. 11}d. on 
Bombay. Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at 1s. 11}d. will receive 
about 17 per cent., and on Bombay at 1s, 11§d. about 41 per cent. ; 


_ above these prices in full. 


Subjoined is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly List) of 
the railway calls falling due in the month of March :— 
Amount per Share. 


“Due Already 
Due in March, 1865. Date. Paid. 
London, Brighton, and 
South Coast New £5 





; Number 
Call. of Shares. Amount. 


UOGUE a wnansatnataasbans 22... dept....1 5 0... 236,380 ...£295,475 
Metropolitan Extension 13 ... dept....2 0 0.,, 190,000... 380,000 
Midland £9 shares...... 31... dept....2 O 0... 118,925... 237,850 
Salisbury and Dorset 

Janction ............+6 15... — ..210 0... 16,000... 40,000 

Total in Maro .........0....cceccssseccccecseee £953,325 


Amount called in three months of 1865.. .£4,453,831 


Very little business has been negotiated in English Railway 
shares, and the tendency of quotations has generally been adverse. 
South-Eastern, Great Eastern, and North-Western receded 4, 
Sheffield }, Midland 4, Great Western {, and Metropolitan and 
North British 1 per cent. Caledonian, however, rose }, and Great 
Northern A, and Chatham and Dover, }. Annexed are the latest 
quotations :—Caledonian, 1314 1394 5 South-Eastern, 86} 86} ; 
Great Eastern, 464 46%; Great Northern, 131 132 ; ditto A, 
1474 1483 ; Great Western, 73 73}; Lancashire and bh ge 
117 “ff London, Chatham, and Dover, 36} 373; London an 
North-Western, 120} 120}; Metropolitan, 116{ 117} ex all; 
Midland, 138} 138}; ditto New, £18 Shares, 3} 3} prem. ; 
North-Eastern (Berwick), 108} 108} ex div. ; ditto (York and 
North Midland), 99} 100 ex div. ; ditto (Leeds Northern), 65 654 
ex div.; North British, 51 52; North Stafford, 80 81 ; Oxfo 


_ and Worcester, 50 52 ; Sheffield, 59} 60} ex div. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE BRITISH ARMS IN CHINA AND JAPAN.* 


Dr. Rennie accompanied the British army, in his professional 
capacity, during the successful campaign in China which resulted 
in the capture of Pekin. He subsequently resided in that city for 
some time as surgeon to the legations of France and England ; but 
_ his experience of the capital is reserved for a future volume. The 
present one is confined to the journal which he kept during the cam- 
paign, and during a stay which he afterwards made in Japan. For 
our taste it is, indeed, rather too thoroughly a reproduction of that 





journal. It contains many things which might have been advantage- _ 
ously omitted ; while observations upon subjects as to which Dr. | 
Rennie’s opinions as a medical man possess considerable weight, are — 


scattered about in a disconnected and fragmentary manner, which 


renders it almost impossible to make any use ofthem. A journalis,in — 


fact, a very good basis for a book ; but it is rarely an appropriate form 


for the book itself. Occasionally, indeed (especially in the case of _ 
female diarists), there is so much vivacity, character, and freshness | 


in descriptions dashed off on the oynr at the moment that it would 
be a pity to touch them. But as a rule the contents of a journal 
are all the better for being digested and reduced into a more com- 
pact and regular shape. This would have been so in the present 
instance ; for, although Dr. Rennie writes clearly and sensibly, and 
gives us a great deal of more or less interesting information, he is 
neither an animated nora picturesque writer. There is good matter 
in his book ; but we should prefer to have it in a concentrated form, 
rather than be compelled to hunt for it over the pages of a dis- 
cursive diary. It is to be regretted that gentlemen who keep diaries 
and contemplate publishing them do not recollect that, if their own 
friends like to know exactly what they have seen, although the 
same things may have been far better described by more practised 
writers, the general reader has no such desire. He wants either 
novelty or literary excellence ; and he has a right to complain of 
those who cannot give him the latter, and increase the difficulty of 
his search after the former by declining to take the trouble of 
making up raw materials into a manufactured article. 

Dr. Rennie was with the army during the greater part of the ope- 
rations which ultimately conducted it to Pekin; but his opportu- 
nities of watching its progress in the field were probably limitedand 
intermittent. At any rate, he does not give us anything like a full 
or connected account of the military movements ; and we may pass 
over that portion of his journal which is devoted to this subject with 
the single observation that he bears the same testimony as previous 
writers have done to the gallantry of our troops under fire, and to 
the cheerfulness with which they bore the hardships to which they 
were unavoidably subjected. He differs, however, greatly from 


other writers with regard to the performances of the Armstrong | 


guns, which, it will be recollected, were for the first time tried in 
the field against the Chinese. In his opinion, these guns do not 
make good or accurate practice at long range ; while the shells with 
which they are charged are not only ineffective, but are dangerous 
to the troops from amongst whom, or over whose heads, they may 
be fired, from the tendency of their leaden coating to strip off. We 
cannot, however, forget that the report of the artillery officer who 
had charge of the Armstrong battery in this war was decidedly 
favourable to their merits as field guns ; nor is it unimportant to 
observe that Dr. Rennie seems almost equally sceptical as to the 
advantage of arming our troops with those very Enfield rifles whose 
destructive effects “yee the Russian infantry M. Todleben has so 
recently described. But, at the best, the authority of a medical man 
upon a question of this kind is not of very much value ; and we 
should hardly have referred to the point at allif he had not pressed 
his views upon us with a pertinacity which shows that, whether 


rightly or wrongly, he is firmly convinced of their correctness. We | 


are prepared to accept with much more deference his opinions on a 
subject lying more immediately within his professional cognizance ; 
and we therefore regret to find that he does not concur in the gen- 
erally-received opinion that our last Chinese expedition was a 
remarkable sanitary success. Most of us can recollect how care- 
fully it was organized by the late Lord Herbert, under the best 
medical advice, and with entire indifference to any outlay which 
seemed likely to secure the heulth of the army. “The troops 
were selected out of men already seasoned in India. The force 
was afterwards weeded of its sick and weakly on three occasions 


before landing. The operations in the field were performed in the Government expenses in the different provinces, the surplus avail- 


‘healthy season. Yet with all these advantages the amount of sick- 
ness and invaliding was very considerable.” According to Dr. 
Rennie, the appointment of a medical officer “ whose sole duty it 
was to contend with nuisances, and to carry into effect sanitary 
reform,” was not attended with any considerableadvantage. But it 
is just possible that the Doctor may not be quite unbiassed on this 
subject. The appointment in question was a novelty, and it is 
not unlikely that the gentleman who held it may have come into 
collision with the ordinary medical men attached to the different 
regiments ; or, at any rate, that the latter may have been annoyed 
by his intervention. Be that, however, as it may, Dr. Rennie can 
hardly be mistaken as to one curious fact which he mentions, viz., 
that the men were often apparently healthy while quartered “ among 
the foulest odours of animal and vegetable decomposition,” while 
disease broke out amongst them as soon as they were removed to 





*'The British Arms in North China and Japan: Peking, 1860; Kagosima, 1862, 
By D. F. Rennie, M.D., Senior Medical Officer of the Force in the North of China ; 
late Surgeon to her Majesty’s Legation, and to the Legation of his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, at Peking. London: Murray. 
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an apparently pure and salubrious atmosphere. We do not know 
what may be the scientific value of the theory on which he accounts 
for this ; but we will allow him to state it in his own words :— 


“ October 22nd.—Out of the 260 marines that embarked four days 
ago, there are now thirty on the sick list, suffering from ailments 
such as are usually referred to malaria. The medical officer in ch 
informs me that the men are now much more sickly than they were 
while on shore at Shanghai. This apparently injurious result of g 
change from a malarious locality and comparatively unhealthy 
atmosphere to conditions of an opposite kind, is quite in accordance 
with what I have frequently observed, and tends to confirm me in 
an impression I have formed since returning to China, to the effect, 
that exposure to emanations from badly drained soils, decayi 
vegetable matter, &c., is not the actual excitant of the train of 
symptoms familiar to us under the name of an ague fit, the exciting 
atmospheric cause being generally one of a contrary nature, namely, 
free currents of fresh air. 

“This statement, no doubt, will seem at first sight paradoxical in the 
extreme, but it is not the less in accordance with actual facts, and, I 
believe, admits the following explanation—namely, that a residence in 
malarious localities, though not the special exciting cause of the 
paroxysms of ague, still produces in particular constitutions a lower. 
ing of the vital power, characterized by organic changes of an 
obscure and frequently non-overt kind, which renders the individuals , 
peculiarly susceptible of certain atmospheric influences, which, in 
constitutions thus predisposed, possess the power of generating 
paroxysmal febrile action—the most patent of such atmospheric 
agents that I have observed being ordinary fresh breezes. This fact 
has been noticed particularly in Hong-Kong, where invalids sent over 
from the extreme heat of Victoria to the sea-breezes of Stanley, on 
the opposite of the island, have suffered more from ague and general 
sickness than they did at the less salubrious locality. Another illus. 
tration came under my notice lately. The men of the 67th Regiment, 
while in occupation of the city of Canton, had good apparent health, 
and freedom from ague, so long at they were quartered in the lower 
portion of the city, where they were a good deal shut in from the 
fresh air, but they were no sooner removed to the heights above the 
city, where they were freely exposed to the breeze, than they com- 
menced to suffer from ague, which was attributed to the malaria 
arising from the rice-fields outside the city. The case of the marines 
is another illustration. The men are now suffering severely from 
malarious diseases, where there is no generating agent but that of the 
pure atmosphere which now surrounds them. Hence, I think it not 
unreasonable to infer, that a residence in certain atmospheres, 
whether of the nature usually referred to malaria or not, developes a 
constitutional predisposition to intermittent fever and other diseases 
of a periodic type, which predisposition is brought into activity by 
meteorological conditions, which to those in actual health are not 
only quite innocuous, but in reality invigorating.” 


According to Dr. Rennie, the population of the district through 
which our army marched were exceedingly quiet and inoffensive. 
They appeared to regard the defeat of the Tartar army with almost 
complete indifference ; and, so far from exhibiting any dislike to 
foreigners, they showed a great desire to be on friendly terms with 
us. In fact, with ready commercial instinct, they saw that a good 
deal was to be made out of us; and their national prejudices, if 
they have any, easily yielded to this consideration. Unfortu- 
nately, neither our own nor the French soldiers reciprocated this 
behaviour as they should have done. Cases of great brutality 
towards the Chinese, on the part both of the privates and officers, 
were frequent ; and at last they got so bad that the brigadier- 
general in command at Tien-tsin, after the conclusion of the peace, 
was obliged to animadvert, in a garrison order, upon the conduct 
of certain young officers who had “ ill-used Chinamen by striking 
them or pushing them in the streets, and snowballing respectable 
people.” Dr. Rennie adds that these young men had, unfortu- 
nately, too often a bad example set them by their seniors. 

While at Pekin, our author earnt that a nearly complete series 
of Imperial edicts, extending over the last thirty years, had come 
into the possession of our embassy at the sack of the Imperial palace 
of Yuen-ming-Yuen. From these edicts, which are full of statis- 
tical information, it seems that the total population of China, m- 
cluding Manchuria and Formosa, cannot be under 450,000,000. 
But, although this shows conclusively enough what is the population 
according to the returns made to the Government, we require much 
more information than we possess, as to the mode in which the 
census is taken, before we can accept these returns as final. The 
same returns, we may add, show that, after paying the various 


able for the central Government is only £3,000,000 per annum. 
This may appear a very small sum, but all our recent experience 
China has led to the conclusion that the Emperor is by no means 
the wealthy prince he was once supposed to be. 

There is a good deal of information to be found in Dr. Rennie’s 
pages with regard to Chinese manners, customs, and social institu- 
tions. Our space, however, restricts us to a single extract—® 
description of Chinamen at a fire :— 


“To-day we met a Chinaman with a sort of hand-drum, beaten after 
the fashion of a child’s toy. With this he was making a great noise, 
and while we were speculating what it meant, some flames were seeD 
on the opposite side of the canal near the Prench quarter, and & 
number of men coming down the opposite bank in line, with white 
flags and black letters on them. We concluded that they were con- 
nected with the police, and that the flags were to indicate the 
direction of the fire, which the beating of drum was intended to 
announce to the neighbourhood. We accordingly followed the 
direction of the flags and soon reached the fire, which had settled on 
a cluster of houses up a narrow lane, in which, fortunately close to the 
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burning houses, there was a vacant space. We had hardly got into it, 
before a number of men bearing gaudy flags and standards arrived, 
followed in rapid succession by eight fire engines—odd-looking 
machines with gilt inscriptions on them, each carried on the shoulders 
of four men by a pole passing through the upper part. These engines, 
consist of forcing pumps worked by a double lever, the jet of water 
being projected through a brass nozzle about six feet long, working 
on a swivel from the upper portion of the pump. They have no hose, 
yet a very effective jet was projected some distance. The great fault 
seemed to be the rapidity with which the supply of water was 
exhausted. In a short time the enclosure was filled with flags of all 
colours and devices, drums, tom-toms, gongs, &c., the noise and con- 
fusion which prevailed baffling description. Some sailors from a 
Russian gunboat, frozen in not far off, and a number of French 
soldiers, were actively employed on the roofs of the houses, detaching 
the thatching and other combustible material. Fresh engines continued 
to arrive, and without heeding the direction, the moment they get 
into the open space, they commenced discharging their contents 
towards the flames. One engine I saw playing right on the Russians 
and the Frenchmen, with the thermometer 20 degrees below freezing. 
They seemed, however, not to mind it, but continued to work away 
with right good will.” 


In the summer and autumn of 1862, Dr. Rennie spent a couple 
of months in Japan, and the journal which he kept during that 
time forms the second part of his book. We do not observe that 
he adds anything material to our knowledge of that country. Those 
who have read Mr. Alcock’s “Capital of the Tycoon ” will hardly 
find much to interest them here. Moreover, Dr. Rennie’s views 
of the political situation must have been almost entirely taken, at 
second hand, from the diplomatic agents and military and naval 
officers with whom he came in contact. So far as it goes, it is his 
opinion that the people are by no means ill-disposed towards us ; 
but that we can place little reliance on the Government, and have 
to deal with a decidedly hostile nobility. To show the manner in 
which erroneous impressions of the popular feeling towards 
foreigners get abroad, he tells rather an amusing anecdote :— 


“At a dinner party yesterday, at which I was present, a 
gallant foreign naval officer expressed the regret he felt at observing 
that the demeanour of the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Yoka- 
hama had altered so much for the worse since he last visited the place. 
The impression arose from the following circumstance. The other 
day he took a ride into the country with the Danish Consul and his 
wife, and after getting a little way out of town, the children shouted 
at them, and expressions were made use of, which the Danish Consul, 
who understands a little Japanese, said were not words of polite 
nature, and recommended on prudential grounds that they should 
return. On mentioning the circumstance this morning to M. Von 
Siebold, he laughed, and told me that the children are now in the 
habit of shouting ont to all foreigners who pass, ‘An-a-to moo-su,’ 
which, freely translated, means beetles and bugs. The poor children 
mean no offence, but the researches of Admiral Kuper having directed 
their attention to the study of entomology, they naturally suppose 
that foreigners generally take an equal interest in the science with 
the gallant Admiral, and therefore they never lose an opportunity of 
apprizing passers-by that they have a stock of specimens on hand, 
and a reference to these no doubt constituted the expressions which 
the Danish Consul, not unnaturally, thought were unpolitely applied 
to himself and friends.” 


He repeats the complaint we have so often heard before, of the 
conduct of the English towards the Japanese. We cannot doubt 
that many of our countrymen frequently behave towards the natives 
with gross brutality and habitually show an entire disregard to 
their customs and prejudices. Nor are we disposed to differ with 
him when he says that even our statesmen and diplomatists are 
too much in the habit of viewing questions through an European 
medium, and that we do not make sufficient allowance forthe bond fide 
obstacle which this offers to their perceiving things in the light in which 
they appear to us. As the same time, we do not see that there was 
any other policy fairly open to us than that which we have, in con- 


junction with the other nations, recently pursued towards Japan. | 
e cannot carry our respect for the prejudices of Orientals to the | 


extent of allowing them to repudiate solemn treaties. 








THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE.* 


Tuts is a genuine book, in which the author has worked out his 
object thoroughly, regardless of time and labour. It is characterized 
by unity of design, with clear arrangement and just subordination 
of ; and if, as is presumably the case, the same law of order 
and method pervades the author’s architectural designs, we should 
augur highly of his practical skill in the details of his profession. 
As must almost necessarily be the case from the nature of the 
subject, many of the examples adduced have been quoted by 
former writers ; but the setting in whieh they are framed is the 
author's own, so that, from the foundation-stone to the topmost 
gable, he is fairly entitled to be considered as the architect of the 
wor 

The three great requisites of civilized men are food, clothing, 
and habitation. The production of the second has been wonder- 
fully facilitated and multiplied by machinery, but that of the first 
and third remains comparatively but slightly affected ; the tools 
and processes employed in agriculture and architecture bearing, 





* The English Gentleman’s House; or, How to Plan English Residences, from the 
Saenege Se the Palace, with Tables of Accommodation and Cost, and @ series of 
Selected . By Robert Kerr, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Professor of the Arts of 
Construction in King’s College, London : John Murray. 


in their more important features, a close analogy with those in 
use in the days of the ancient Egyptians. An important move- 
ment has, however, quite recently commenced among us for the 
employment of machinery in agriculture and building, and we 
cannot doubt but that it is susceptible of, and will receive, a 
vastly greater development. The very root of the question of 
increased production of objects by machinery is the multiplication 
of individual patterns. Now, if £1,000 be a fair contract-price for 
building a house of a certain description, what ought to be the 
price for building such houses per hundred or per thousand? We 
should like to see these calculations made, and the question of the 
proportional reduction of cost in dwelling-houses by constructing 
them in gross thoroughly worked out ; for it appears to us that a. 
rich and comparatively neglected vein of economy or increased 
productiveness lies here undeveloped. 

In the tables of accommodation and cost accompanying a series 
of selected plans at the end of his book, Mr. Kerr has, we con- 
ceive, supplied those who contemplate building with a long- 
sought guide, rendered all the more valuable by the excellent 
critical remarks on the capabilities of different styles by which the 
plans are prefaced : remarks, the sound common sense, character, 





and practical tendency of which contrast advantageously with the 
senseless verbiage—meaning anything or nothing—in which we 
are too much accustomed to see architectural criticisms draped. 
Not only, however, has Mr. Kerr produced an eminently useful 
book for the man who projects the erection of a dwelling-place, but 
a highly interesting one for the general reader, as the enumeration 
of the qualities held essential for an English gentleman’s house of 
the present day is introduced by a description of its original 
| prototype, the of the Saxon Thane, with the history of the 
| gradual development of this primitive edifice into the mansion of 
| the nineteenth century. 
| Amongst the nations of Europe, each one possesses its own pecu- 
| liar plan of domestic architecture. The villa of Italy, the chateau 
of France, the English country-seat, differ from each other in their 
arrangements, just as their occupiers differ in their habits of life. 
It is also apparent that each must have had its own process of 
development. Under the Roman rule, all the north-western countries 
exhibited the luxurious villas of the Imperial officers beside the 
simple abodes of the aboriginal chiefs. With the overthrow of 
Roman power, uncivilized manners appear once more to have 
acquired universal sway, and little progress seems to have been 
| made in theconstruction of dwellings for several centuries. At length 
_ came the age of chivalry, producing in its feudal castles examples 
| equally remarkable for magnitude and skill. As advancing intel- 
ligence and wealth tranquillized the state, these in their turn dis- 
appeared, and the stronghold of military rule was succeeded by the 
mansion of refined ease. With the revival of arts and letters, 
architecture, resuscitated with the rest, introduced throughout the 
West a classic modification of the Italian style, denominated Palla- 
dian, which, more or less modified by circumstance and locality, 
has ever since prevailed. Of late, however, it has been almost. 
everywhere yielding—partly from change of view as to the true 
principles of art, and partly by the preasure of domestic wants and 
habits at variance with the Palladian model. Whatever be the 
cause, certain it is that during the last fifty years the accepted 
models and precedents of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have been falling into disuse, and new systems of arrangement 
acquiring recognition, so that the test of progress in domestic 
oschitenede throughout Europe at the present moment is to a great 
extent involved in the question how far a nation has set aside the 
academical Palladian manner in favour of something more properly 
its own. 

The English house of the 10th or 11th century was the universal 
house of Western Europe at the time, viz, the primitive dwelling 
of the Goth. The house of a Saxon of average degree consisted of. 
a single large apartment, about 30 or 40 feet in length, and half as 
much in width, with a height which is believed to have been dis- 
| proportionately small. If we compare with this the ancient Roman 

ouse, we find its germ to have been the atriwm, or court, round the 
inner sides of which were ranged the cubiculit, or chambers. This 
idea prevails in every Oriental plan, from the most remote antiquity 
to the present day, and was unquestionably derived by the Romans 
from the East. The Gothic plan, the offspring of a colder climate, 
is essentially different, the primary object being shelter from the 
elements: the type is not the uncovered, but the covered, enclosure 
—not the court, but the hall ; and it is worthy of remark, that this 
radical feature, under the primary name of “the hall,” otherwise 
“the house-place,” is found to retain its prominence, even in the 
most complex plans, throughout the whole of the medizval period. 
The ordinary Saxon hall was the sole dwelling and eating-room 
for lord and lady, guest and serf, alike. It was kitchen, scullery, 
and nursery, and afforded quarters to the sheep-dogs and wolf- 
hounds. Implements of husbandry found a place in one corner, 
whilst another served asa store for produce. Lastly, it was the 
one universal sleeping-room of the household, who disposed them- 
selves according to their rank upon the floor. The walls were of 
woodwork, plastered with clay ; the roof of thatch or shingles, and 
the floor of earth. The windows were small, and closed by wicker 
shutters or canvas frames. The fire of logs was lighted in the 
midst of the floor, and the smoke escaped through openings in the 
gables or the roof. In the better class of dwellings there was a 
second apartment known as the chamber. This was sometimes 
obtained by dividing the hall by a partition or curtain ; but more 
properly it was an additional and smaller structure attached to one - 
end. It possessed no provision fora fire, and probably in most 
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cases had no communication with the hall, but was entered by an 
outer door alone. During the day, the apartment served as an au- 
dience-chamber, where important business could be transacted 
apart, whilst at night it served as a private sleeping-room, which 
the heads of the household shared with such of their followers and 
guests as they might choose to honour by withdrawal from the 
commoner company of the hall. 

In the twelfth century, the condition of the towns was that of 
small villages clustered under the castle walls of their respective 
lords, and so protected from the spoiler. London itself, guarded by 
the castle of the King, was but a crowd of small houses, built of 
wood and clay, and roofed with thatch. Until late in the century, 
these very ordinary dwellings were only one story high. In the 
' thirteenth century, the gentry very generally abandoned the keep 
of their castles as places of residence, and many manor-houses were 
built ; but trap-doors and ladders, except in rare instances, supplied 
the place of stairs ; the kitchen had still an open roof, and drainage 
was so defective that at Westminster Palace the refuse and dirty 
water from the royal kitchens flowed through an open gutter in the 
floor of the great hall itself, so that the foul odours affected the 
health of persons at court, and a covered drain was ordered to be 
made for their conveyance iuto the Thames. 

In tracing the gradual progress of improvement, there are three 
features to be specially kept in view as elements of criticism ; viz., 
increased privacy, augmented accommodation, and improved ar- 
rangement. With regard to the separation of the family from the 
servants, and the still further retirement of the female sex, it 
appears wonderful that ideas, now so axiomatic in their nature, 
should have required so long a time for their development. 


“When,” says Mr. Kerr, “our Saxon ancestor and his household 
dwelt in a primitive hall, the one only apartment they possessed for 
eating, cooking, sleeping, dressing, and undressing indiscriminately, 
we may be said to have been as near the bottom of the ladder as 
imagination would approve. The little chamber was first added for 
the use of the master in business during the day, and the retirement 
of the family and friends during the night. ‘The introduction of a 
separate kitchen next relieved the hall of cooking, and cellar and 
buttery relieved it of beer-tubs and flitches of bacon. But this was 
only an insignificant advance towards privacy, and the question will 
be asked—what member of the family first obtained an absolutely 
private room? To answer this is not difficult. The persons of chief 
importance in a noble household were then the lord, thé lady, and the 
priest ; the first, we may say, the representative of dignity, the second 
of delicacy, the third of reflection. Which of these, in an age so 
unsophisticated, would be the first to claim privacy is a point easily 
determined. The pride of the lord was not yet of that kind which 
seeks withdrawal from the vulgar, the fastidionsness of the lady was 
all undeveloped ; but for the contemplative occupation of the priest 
quiet was essential. Accordingly, beside the chapel of the Norman 
castle, we have seen the priest’s chamber ; and this constituted, beyond 
dispute, the first properly private apartment in an Englishman’s 
house. The chamber of the lord, even at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, is but a species of family parlour and bedroom 
withdrawn from the turmoil of the ‘ great-house-place. The 
*lady’s chamber’ is generally a luxury to come. In the King’s 
houses alone, and not until quite recently, does the mention of the 
* Queen’s chamber’ mark the introduction of female privacy.” 


The fifteeenth century was an era of steady progress in domestic 
architecture, and towards the close of the sixteenth the Elizabethan 
or Tudor style attained its highest point of development, and a 
nobleman’s house of that date contained almost all the material 
requisites of a modern mansion. Early in the seventeenth century, 
the revived classic style of architecture was transplanted into 
England by Inigo Jones, and great was the revolution which now 
took place in the English gentleman’s house. Comfort and con- 
venience were surrendered for magnitude and magnificence, majestic 
. porticos, and a rigorous adherence to symmetrical effect. In short, 
the sense of grandeur was the first consideration, whilst the essen- 
tials of convenience and comfort were comparatively neglected ; 
so that the criticism of Lord Chesterfield was but little overdrawn, 
when he said of the new house of General Wade, that, as its owner 
found it all inconvenience within, in spite of its beauty without, 
een thing he could do was to hire a lodging over the way, and 
ook at it. 


The present aspect of the battle of the styles is thus described 
by Mr. Kerr :— 


“ First, the old Palladian manner has died away except in the 
common ‘square house ;’ secondly, the medieval principle has been 
followed out in a great variety of instances, and with perfect success ; 
and, thirdly, although it cannot be said that our Palatial-Italian 
exteriors have brought with them a new system of plan to do battle 
with the old English manner, yet certainly there has taken the place 
of Palladianism, in a large number of our best mansions, an equally 
classical manner of arrangement, which has proved itself a worthy 
rival to the best Elizabethan, and may even, on certain ground which 
is its own, claim a clear preference. The balance of power is perfect. 
The charming irregularity of unfettered convenience is the mediaeval 
merit, and, when duly refined by an educated and skilful judgment, 
can never be called upon to recede from its position; but there is the 
stately classic symmetry on the other hand, all grace and balance 
(claiming to be a still greater refinement, the product of a still more 
highly educated form of judgment), which must not be denied one 
iota of its pretensions until the price of its elegance is the sacrifice of 
convenience.” 


We can cordially recommend this book to our readers, as con- 
taining much interesting and valuable information on the subjects 
of which it treats. 








' Calcutta, &c, 





THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


Tue works we have selected for review in the group before yg 
possess more than the ordinary theological interest. First jn 
degree of importance we place Mr. Blunt’s “ Directorium Pag. 
torale,” in our opinion of which we are very much mistaken, if it 
do not prove a most useful handy-book in matters relating to the 
duties of the clerical office and the management of a parish, It js 
a kind of systematic guide, containing information, advice, ang 
suggestions as to the several circumstances in which a clergyman 
may be placed in the exercise of his pastoral duties, whether in the 
ministry of Preaching or of the Sacraments, the visitation of the 
sick, or the ordinary intercourse with parishioners, in instructip 
them, advising, exhorting, or rebuking. Many valuable suggestions 
are also given on the management of schools and other auxili 
parochial institutions, on churches and church decorations, on the 
churchyard, on parish festivals, school treats, &c. The advice 
throughout is marked by plain sound sense, and is evidently the 
result of an extensive experience in parochial ministrations, 
Mr. Blunt seems to be a clergyman who walks in the media vig 
of theological opinion ; and this is no mean qualification for writing 
a book on the pastoral office intended for general use among the 
clergy. This cautious habit is manifested to great advantage in his 
remarks on the “‘ Ministry of the Word,” where, while he condemns 
the respective High and Low Church extremes of depreciating and 
exaggerating the value of preaching, he endeavours to assign its 
true place and value in the Church system. His observations on 
extempore preaching are excellent. [Ill-prepared addresses, of 
course, are inexcusable ; but most persons will admit that our 
clergy require to be more carefully trained to speaking “ from the 
occasion,” as lawyers and Dissenting ministers are. Their pre- 
decessors of two hundred years ago in the clerica! office must have 
been less dependent on paper than preachers are now-a-days, if we 
can judge from the proclamation which Charles IT. issued against 
the University of Cambridge on account of the reading of sermons, as 
“a supine and slothful way of preaching,” which “ took its beginning 
from the disorders of the late times.’ It must be observed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Blunt does not advise the abandonment of written 
sermons. On the contrary, he gives some excellent advice as to 
their composition. He would retain them as a necessary part of 
the ministry of the Word, but would make the practice to consist 
in the judicious use of both, and the bringing of each as near as 
possible to perfection. His advice on another matter is worthy of 
attention ; namely, the conditions on which a clergyman should 
accept the aid of the ladies of his parish in parochial work. 
Mr. Blunt considers that in all such cases a preliminary point to 
be ascertained is, that there are no home duties that would be over- 
looked or neglected by such helpers in consequence of their engaging 
in feminine parochial occupations. He very truly observes that 
“the pastor may be doing a more real service to God, to his parish, 
and to society, by persuading ladies to look searchingly for these 
home duties, and to fulfil them faithfully, than by accepting their 
assistance in forwarding the objects of his own pastoral work 
among the poor.” 

But here we encroach on the subject-matter of the second work 
on our list, “‘ Woman’s Work in the Church”—a volume that will 
be read with interest by all who desire to be informed on that 
topic, especially as to “ Sisterhoods,” and the Scriptural grounds 
on which their revival in this country among Protestants has been 
lately so much advocated. The author dedicates his volume, im 
the way of a retaliatory joke, to the Free Church Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, which distinguished itself, some two years ago, In 
making a great noise about two articles written by him and pub- 
lished in Good Words. Mr. Ludlow particularly impresses oD 
these gentlemen the fact that the dedication is intended “ for their 
better information,” The book is ably written ; and the author, from 
the earnest study and attention he has given to the subject, was W 
qualified to write it. He propounds no ill-matured or hastily- 
considered conclusions ; the greater part of the work was written 
twelve years ago ; and he says that nothing has since happened 
to induce him to alter his opinions. A complete history is given 
of the successive phases of Woman’s Work in the Church, from 
the “individual Deaconesses” of the primitive Church, to the 
“free sisterhoods” or “collective diaconate” of the Beguines of 
the eleventh century ; thence, through the female monachism of the 
Church of Rome, to the “ Deaconess Institutions” of the present 
day. In the apostolic times, and the centuries immediately fol- 
lowing them, there were four classes of women recognized in con- 
nection with the Church—the deaconesses, church-widows, church- 
virgins, and sister-women ; to the last of whom St. Paul is -? 
to allude where he says, “Have we not power to lead about 4 
sister, a wife,” &c. Of the sister-women almost nothing is known ; 
the widows and virgins are supposed to have been poor persons 
supported by the alms of the Church ; but the deaconesses were 
a regular order, solemnly ordained to their functions of active 
charity, but excluded from the priestly functions of public t 
ing and worship. The deaconess was attached to a parti 





* Directorium Pastorale: Principles and Practice of Pastoral Work in the 
Church of England. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt. London: Rivingtons._ 

Woman’s Work in the Church: Historical Notes on Deaconesses and Sister- 
hoods. By Jobn Maicolm Ludlow. London: Alexander Strahan. 

The Parables of Our Lord. By the Rev, William Arnot. London: T. Nelson & 
Sons. 4 

An Essay on the Authenticity of the Book of Daniel: Kaye University Prize. 
By the Rev. John Fuller, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. ; of 

Scripture and Science not at Variance. By John H. Pratt, Archdeacon 
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congregation, and in no way connected with others of her order 
in any society or sisterhood. In course of time, this individual 
diaconate died out through an inherent weakness in its con- 
stitution ; the principle of fellowship was introduced ; and the 
charitable Sisterhoods of the Beguines of the eleventh century 
fulfilled the office of a “ Collective Female Diaconate.” These sisters 
were, however, not bound by any vows of celibacy, or poverty, or 
absolute obedience, nor were they required to renounce the society 
of men. Inthe mean time, Romish monachism had established 
itself ; and, through the increasing power of the Papacy, the Beguine 
sisterhoods were gradually absorbed into that system. The monastic 
principle is destructive of active female charity. By secluding 
woman from the world, it drives her back on such works of charity 
as can only be exercised within four walls, such as the education 
of girls. It teaches the false principle that celibacy is a virtue 
particularly acceptable to God, and engenders self-righteousness. 
And the mischief is further increased by each nun being taught to 
look on herself as an individual spouse of Christ. This notion is 
debasing and false, for Christ is the husband of the collective church, 
nuns and no-nuns, and not of any one limb or member thereof. 
If, therefore, a true female diaconate is ever to be restored to the 
church, it cannot be by a system based on such false principles. 
Accordingly, we find that with the Reformation came a return, 
among the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches of the continent, 
to the sisterhoods of the Beguinage. A movement of the same 
kind was made by the Puritans; and Deaconess Institutes are 
now springing up everywhere in Protestant countries. The 
first modern institution of this kind was the great Deaconess 
Institution of Kaiserworth in Germany. Then followed the 
“Institution for Nursing Sisters” in Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
gate, the Deaconesses Institutions in Puris, Strasbourg, and 
Echallens, and those at Clewer, Bussage, and Wantage. The 
deaconesses of these institutions differ from those of the early 
Christian Church in being collective sisterhoods, not merely indi- 
viduals attached to particular churches, and also in not being 
regularly ordained, as they were. They resemble the primitive 
deaconesses in being bound by no vows, not being secluded from 
the world, and in being actually engaged in works of charity along 
with men. Such is a brief outline of Mr. Ludlow’s book, from 
which it will plainly be seen how opposed he is to the principle of 
monachism, for its tendencies towards which he strongly condemns 
Miss Sellon’s establishment at Devonport. On monachism generally 
he pronounces this just and well-earned censure :— 


** It is wholly debasing either sex in the other’s eyes, to teach them 
to live apart, to think apart, to love apart, for the greater glory of 





themselves and of God. Where marriage thus assumes, in the eyes of | 


the candidate for superhuman sanctity, the shape of a fleshly pollution, | 


—where woman ceases to be man’s earthly helpmate,—where, in | 


violation of God’s first ordinance, it has become good for man to be 
alone, the familiar mingling of the sexes in the active ministrations of 
religion, unfettered and untrammelled, is impossible.” 


Of Mr. Arnot’s simple and instructive lectures on the “ Parables 
of our Lord,” it is not too much to say that they form an admira- 


in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, and after the fulfilment of 
the events pretended to be foretold in them. This Mr. Fuller 
seems to have done completely, both with reference to the external 
and internal objections. Throughout, the subject seems to have 
been handled with great judgment and skill, and the essay is 
certainly a valuable contribution to the affirmative side of the 
controversy on the canonicity of that remarkable book of Scripture. 

The last volume on our list is, “Scripture and Science not at 
Variance,” by the Archdeacon of Calcutta. This work has already 
been before the public for some years ; but it now comes before us 
in the form of a new and fifth edition, the leading feature of which 
is the additional matter introduced to meet Mr. Goodwin’s essay 
(one of “the Seven”) on the ‘‘ Mosaic Cosmogony,” and Sir Charles 
Lyell’s work on the “ Antiquity of Man.” Dr. Colenso’s attack on 
the Pentateuch also furnishes Archdeacon Pratt with materials to 
illustrate the harmony of Science and Scripture ; but the particular’ 
branch of science which has in this case come into conflict with 
Divine Authority is that in which Cocker once speculated with such 
great advantage to civilized man. The Bishop of Natal has been 
often reminded of his propensity for arithmetic ; but it is a novel 
idea to class his speculations on the Mosaic Exodus among the 
conflicts of Science and Scripture. The Archdeacon, however, so 
views the matter, and answers the Bishop’s objections, even to 
maintaining the perfect plenary inspiration of the Pentateuch. 
The arguments, however, by which it has been attempted to prove 
the great antiquity of the human race from Hindoo and Chinese 
astronomy, Egyptian antiquities, the Nile deposits, and the flint 
and bone-cave remains, are very largely considered and ably dis- 
posed of. We cannot say that there is much that is novel in these 
replies ; but it must be remembered that the Archdeacon writes 
from a distance, and labours under the disadvantage of being 
beyond the reach of that intercourse with the leading minds of the 
day which acts so beneficially in sifting our opinions and bringing 
them to the touchstones of reason and fact. 








ARTEMUS WARD.* 


AmErIcAN periodicals have recently rung with the sayings and 
doings of one “ Artemus Ward,” the imaginary name of an imagi- 
nary travelling showman, who is supposed to give the reader the 
benefit of his experiences of life all over the Union. The real 
author is a Mr. Charles F. Brown, concerning whom a New York 
paper informs us, in transatlantic phraseology, that “he was born 
away down east in the town of Waterford, Me., in 1836,” Consi- 
dering that this gentleman is only some eight-and-ttventy years old, 
he appears to have seen a good deal of the world, and sundry strange 
turns of fortune. He began life in a printing-office, and soon, 
according to his admiring biographer, acquired a reputation as “a 
first-rate type-sticker,’ which we suppose is American for com- 
positor. Then he went on a travelling tour, after the fashion of 
German workmen ; visited the chief towns of New England, worked 


_ at each of them for awhile at his trade, and settled temporarily at 


ble sequel, breathing a spirit of genuine piety, to Archbishop | 


Trench’s notes on that subject. The volume is properly a collec- 
tion of sermons composed in a peculiar elegance of style and fitness 


of diction, and appealing as much to the heart as to the reason. | 
There is a lecture on each of the thirty discourses of our Lord | 


which are admitted to possess all the true characters of the parable. 
Also, in an introduction, rules are given for the interpretation of 
parables ; and the difference between this kind of discourse and 


is pointed out. There are likewise remarks on those parabolical 
actions of which the eastern mind is so fond, and of which Elisha’s 
shooting the three arrows, to denote Benhadad’s thrice conquering 
the Syrians, is an example. The most remarkable parable of this 


class recorded of modern times is that by which the North American, 


Red Indian once illustrated to a missionary his hope of salvation 
through Christ only. We give it in Mr. Arnot’s words :— 


Boston, where he began to use his pen as an author, and performed 
a curious dual feat—viz., that of being at once “ensconced in the 
editorial chair,” and “ revelling in the flowery paths of literature.” 


| Becoming tired of the chair and the paths, “ he packed up his 


carpet-bag, and steered for the West.” This gave him an insight 
into western life and character, of which he has since availed 
himself largely. If we understand the sketch of his life rightly, he 
was at one time really an exhibitor of wax figures, calling 


: ; himself Artemus Ward. He appears also to have attained a 
other metaphorical narratives, such as myths, fables, and proverbs, 


high position as a comic or grotesque lecturer, while at the same 


| time writing in various papers. In accordance with the custom, 


“ Having gathered a quantity of dry withered tree-leaves, he | 


spread them in a thin layer, and in a circular form, on the level 


ground. He then gently laid a living worm in the centre, and set fire | 
to the circumference on every side. The missionary and the Indian | 


then stood stilt and silent, watching the motions of the imprisoned 
reptile. It crawled hastily, and in alarm, to one side, till it met the 
advancing girdle of fire, and then crawled back as hastily to the other. 
After making several ineffectual efforts to escape, the creature retired 


to the centre, and coiled itself up to await its fate. At this crisis,and | 


just before the flames reached their helpless victim, the Indian stepped 
gravely forward, lifted the worm from its fiery prison, and deposited 
it in a place of safety. ‘Thus’—this simple preacher of the Cross 


then said to the missionary—‘Thus, helpless and hopeless I lay, | 


while the wrath due to my sin advanced on either side to devour me, 
and thus sovereignly, mightily, and lovingly, did Christ deliver my 
soul from death.’ ” 


Mr. Fuller’s book on the “ Authenticity of the Book of Daniel” 
can scarcely possess much interest for any but theological students ; 
but his arguments on that much-vexed question are so ably and 
clearly put, that other readers may-well be able, from a general 
a to form a tolerably correct opinion on its merits. The 

aye University Prize was awarded to this essay—a circumstance 
which alone is a proof of the ability displayed in it. The subject is 
rather a hackneyed one, and much novelty cannot be expected in 
its treatment. The object is to disprove the old arguments of the 
adversaries of Christianity, that Daniel’s prophecies were written 





common among our cousins, of bringing most things to the test 
of its value in hard cash, we are told that Charles F. Brown 
has, by the success of his lectures, “contributed nearly five 
thousand dollars to the Union cause.” At his first comic 
oration in California, given in November, 1863, “the receipts 
amounted to 1,465 dollars.” The subject of this wonderful 
performance was “The Babes in the Wood.” The oration 
was afterwards repeated at the Metropolitan Theatre, San 
Francisco, “to a 900-dollar house.” Even the little town of 
Folsom, where, it seems, they have only “a mining theatre of 
rough boards,” yielded a hundred and fifty dollars. What need to 
go into the subtleties of criticism when there are weighty and 
golden facts to speak so much more strongly? At this mining 
theatre, Artemus so pleased his audience by singing a new version 
of “ Billow Barlow,” that those generous children of nature treated 
him (we suppose at a neighbouring liquor-store, after the perform- 
ances were over) to “ ‘ can oysters’ and California wine.” He is 
not at all particular as to the building in which he exhibits his 
talents in the way of stump oratory and the singing of comic 
songs. “ In Oroville and Nevada city, he lectured in a church. In 
Auburn, he expatiated in a billiard saloon. At Jackson, the new 
theatre not being built, he appeared in the basement of the gaol for 
one night only. The murderers’ cells opened into it all the way 
round, and by throwing open the iron doors the cells could be turned 
into private boxes.” Whether the murderers were released for 
that one night upon parole, or whether they remained in 
the “ private boxes” to enjoy the fun, we do not read. At 
San José, he was welcomed with tar-barrels—not in com- 
bination with feathers, but as a means of illuminating the 





his Book. With Notes and a Preface by the Editor of “‘ The 
ndon: J, C, Hotten, 


* Artemus W: 
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city. At Santa Clara, being unable to find a building large enough, 
he delivered his lecture “ beneath the canopy of the starry skies,” 
the light from which was assisted by “ two wax candles” held by 
his agent. He was twice captured by Indians, and narrowly 
escaped with his scalp ; he was for a time with Brigham Young, 
and had some experience of Mormon ladies ; he broke down in a 
sleigh on the summit of the Rocky Mountains, in the midst of 
snow, and was obliged to beat back a troop of hungry wolves with 
revolvers. At the present time he is lecturing at New York ; and 
William Cullen Bryant, the poet, writes of him in the New York 
Evening Post :—‘‘ Artemus has a style of his own, which no lecturer 
has yet discovered. He says so many funny things that the audience 
sometimes let a ‘goak’ | joke] slip by unnoticed, and then Artemus 
will pause for a moment with a downcast expression, till a sudden 
guffaw tells him that somebody has seen the point.” This is a 
mode of enforcing witticisms which is certainly new to us. 

Such is the man whose writings have recently become in the 
highest degree popular in America, and whose fame has in this 
country preceded the arrival of his book. The few scraps of 
Artemus Ward which have already found their way into our 
papers gave a higher impression of his powers as a humorist than 
the volume before us tends to confirm. Mr. Charles F. Brown is 
an amusing writer; but he certainly appears to better advan- 
tage in occasional paragraphs than in a substantive work. His 
imaginary showman is an inferior Sam Slick, and we must say that 
a little of him goes a long way. He is shrewd, humorous, and odd ; 
but the “’cute” knowingness, the slangy vulgarity, fatigue after a 
little while. The best thing about him is his grotesque style of 
spelling, which is often quaintly suggestive of a latent meaning ; 
but Artemus Ward is, after all, only another instance of the 
poverty of individual character which prevails among the Ame- 
ricans. The showman is a Yankee, but he is in no respect dis- 
tinguished from the typical Yankee with whom we have been 
familiar all our lives. Mr. Brown, it is said, is coming over 
here to fill the place of Albert Smith ; but, judging of his show- 
manship by his book, we doubt his attaining any brilliant success. 








THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.* 


Aw historical work upon almost any subject is generally both 
interesting and instructive. Accordingly, we open with some 
amount of curiosity and expectation Mr. Haye’s little volume, 
which relates in a concise manner the sanguinary persecution of 
that once chivalrous and heroic, but long since extinct, body of 
warriors, the Knights Templars. The author, whose attention 
was drawn to the subject about nine years since, here traces 
the annals of that remarkable Order, from its first institution 








in the year 1119 to its suppression at the beginning of the | 


Third Crusade. He was led to the compilation of such a work 
by reading, when very young, a history of the Crusades, and 
observing how much the character of the Templars was extolled by 


ee 
life, sent spies to all parts of France to collect informat; 
tampered with two apostate Templars who agreed to sean 
Order, subsequently wrote to several other European monarchs 
and sent secret instructions to the different magistrates of France 
to arrest the Knights Templars on a certain day, namely, the 13th 
of October, 1307. This was accordingly done, and many of them 
were subjected to such modes of torture as were common} 
resorted to in the medisval ages to make criminals confess. Those 
who denied the offences with which they were charged—yiy, 
infidelity, idolatry, and debauchery—were burned to death, ang 
several died asserting their innocence, while others confessed the 
alleged crimes, though whether truthfully, or as a means of escap; 
the extreme penalty, may: be a question for discussion. The Knights 
were persecuted no less rigorously in England and in some other 
States of Europe, especially Italy ; but in Germany, Cyprus, and 
elsewhere, they were declared innocent, and were in consequence 
treated with leniency. 

Mr. Haye’s work gives a complete and compendious history of 
the persecution of the Order in Europe, from its commencement to 
the extinction of the Order at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. An appendix is subjoined, containing “St. Bernard’s 
Letter in Praise of the Knights Templars,” a list of the “Grand 
Masters of the Temple,” a letter of the Pope to King Philip, and 
the “ Bull of Pope Clement V. ;” and the volume is illustrated 
with engravings of the Grand Master of the Knights Templars and 
a Knight Hospitaller of St. John, and also with a fac-simile of the 
Templars’ great seal and the seal of the above-mentioned Pontiff 
The work is interesting, but is so evidently the production of a 
partisan that its statements must be received with caution. 








THREE NEW FRENCH BOOKS.* 


To such readers as may shrink from the more moving pleasures 
of “sensation” novel-reading, we can imagine M. Marmier’s 
““Mémoires d’un Orphelin” affording a considerable amount of 
mild satisfaction ; to readers who delight in the highly-flavoured 

bulum presented to them by writers of the school of Ale 
Bae, fils, Henry de Kock, and Gustave Flaubert, no doubt the 
book would be almost void of flavour. The interest it awakeus is 
of the most commonplace kind, and the charm, such as it is, which 
belongs to it, has its origin in a certain grace of style and suggest- 
iveness of true sentiment in the author. His description of a 
young wowan taking the initiative in a difficult love-scene+the 
most original part of his book, perhaps—is drawn with equal force 
and delicacy. We are pleased, by the way, to note that M. Mar 
mier is a warm admirer of Shakespeare, whom he calls “ le plus 
grand poéte, le plus profond screutateur de la nature hitmaine;” but 
we would rather he admired without quoting our dramatist. 


_ “ Woman thy name is frailty” may do for a French long shot at 


the chroniclers. Feeling a strong desire to know more concerning | 


the deeds of these valiant knights, Mr. Haye sought for a record may be recommended to as many juvenile English readers of French 


of their Order similar to the Abbé de Vertot’s treatise on the rival 
Order of the Knights of Malta, but was surprised to find that, 
beyond a few slight and comparatively unimportant sketches in the 
works of certain English, French, and German authors, no such 
book existed. He therefore gathered together, from every available 
source known to him, materials for a complete history of the Order 
of the Knights Templars. This was originally done for mere 
amusement, by way of beguiling the tedium of a few spare hours, 
Mr. Haye being too young at the time to think of bringing the 
fruits of his labours before the public. The present work, which 


was coenpiled’ from. very similar motives to.the fret, is introduced to | however, shrinks from such publicity, and expresses her hesitation 


its readers with an apology for its publication, the author modestly 
stating that his only reason “‘for rushing into print is, that a complete 
account of the Knights Templars, and of their bloody persecution, 
is not to be found in the English language.” 

Early in the twelfth century, nine knights who had taken part 
in the First Crusade formed themselves into a religions body, and 


assumed the titie of Templars, or Knights of the Temple, from | 


having fixed their residence near the Temple at Jerusalem. A 
great many knights speedily joined this newly-raised corps, to 
which they were allured by the distinguished gallantry of its 
members, so that it soon became a very powerful and influential 
confederacy, receiving an annual income amounting, it is esti- 
mated, to six millions sterling. The fall and extinction of the 


one of the best-known passages in the great poet's plays; but 
English readers will think it aimed ludicrously wide of the mark. 
Madlle. Julie Gouraud’s book is written for young people, and 


books as take any interest in the mere unromantic daily life of 
little boys and girls. Assuming that the authoress has faithfully 
represented the characters who figure in her book, we hope we may 
be permitted to feel somewhat thankful on account of the impres- 
sion left upon our mind as we close the little rose-coloured volume, 
namely, that English children do not in the least resemble French 
children. Henri, a young gentleman of nine years of age, is intro- 
duced, with his sister, Marguerite, a year older than himself, dis- 
cussing the advisability of writing memoirs of himself, in every 
page of which he gushingly determines to speak of his sister, who, 


in a sentence which we think could have found its way to the li 
of no child in the world buta French child. ‘“ Mon frére,” says 


| ten-year-old young lady, “est-on obligé de dire tout, tout, dans ses 


mémoires?” “Tuas peur, Marguerite!” cries the nine-y 
brother. Then comes the wonderful reply :—“ Dame! il y a des 
secrets—maman dit que la réputation d'une petite fille est tres- 
importante.” Surely, after that, German “inner consciousness, 
though it may suffice on a pinch for the production of a history of the 
camel, is of little account. We wonder what the inner consciousness 
of this ten-year-old French girl would not suffice to produce, when it 
reached the maturity of, say, three-and-twenty years of age ; and we 


_ venturetodoubt whether even M. Michelet could tell us. OUurown 1m 


Order were, however, as rapid as its rise. Shortly after the com- . 


mencement of the reign of Philip le Bel, King of France, a quarrel 


ensued between that monarch and Pope Boniface of Rome, which | 


resulted in a long series of collisions between the French monarch 
and the Roman Pontiffs. In these controversies, the Templars 
took part with the Pope, which caused so fierce and bitter a hatred 
against their Order in the breast of Philip, that he resolved to 
revenge himself upon them by contriving their total destruction 
on the first opportunity. It was some time before he was able to 
execute this project ; but a rebellion against the King having 
afterwards arisen among his subjects, headed by two disgraced 
Knights Templars, which was suppressed after a while, a pretext 
was afforded to Philip le Bel for destroying the Order as 
quickly as possible. He accordingly, upon representations 
made to him by a condemned prisoner with a view to save his 





* The Persecution of the Knights Templars, By Anthony Oneal Haye, 
Author of “History of the Knights Templars from their Rise to the Third 
Crusade,” &c, Edinburgh: T. G. Stevenson, 


pression is that, more especiallyin France, “the child is father to the 
man ;” and if he is what he is represented to be in Mdile. Gouraud’s 
book, he is an insufferable little prig, according to our English view 
of childish character. Perhaps we are entirely mistaken ; if so, We 
are only quits with the fair authoress, who, after the manner of 
compatriots, mistakes nearly everything English. She furnishes 
us with a laughter-moving example of the facility with which 
French writers go wrong when dealing with English names 
facts of any kind. She gives a short list of well-known 

children’s books, of which she speaks in commendation. This 1s 
the result of an act of simple transcription—the italics, be ¥ 
understood, are her own :—“ Boys’ own Pook, Evenings at homes 
Hymas,.by Mrs. Barbauld: Sandford and Merton; by Days 
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rsery rhymes, and Lucy ; Rosomond horry ; Frank and Mary, 
Parenti assistant and popular tales, by Miss Edgeworth.” 
Henri and Marguerite come to England, and are taken about. 


They see “ Hangerford Bridge,” and at the Tower are made — 


uncomfortable by the sight of certain instruments of torture used 
by “une méchante reine, la reine Elizabeth.” Giving way to 
his well-founded indignation, Henri exclaims :—“ Oh! la méchante 
reine! je la deteste M Saint J ames’s | Palace strikes him as being 
very ugly in comparison with the Tuileries :—“Si jetais reine, je 


ne m’en contenterais pas,” he thereupon remarks, implying, of | 


course, that Queen Victoria is quite contented with it as a royal 
dwelling-place. About Richmond, he is able to convey to his 
young readers in France this bit of precise historical information :— 
< Plusieurs rois d’Angleterre y sont morts; entre autres cette 
méchante Elizabeth dont je vous ai parlé.” 
blunders, however, Madlle. Gouraud has produced a very fair book 
of its kind, and one which we happen to know has been relished by 
several youthful English readers. To this class we have no hesitation 
in recommending it as a useful reading-exercise. 

Madame la Comtesse de Ségur’s “ Francois le Bossu” strikes us 
as being about as unpleasant a book as could well be written for 
young persons. Several of the characters introduced—the coquet- 
tish mother and the contemptible father, for example—are quite 
out of the proper range. As might have been expected of the 
author, the book is written with considerable literary skill. That 
it was ever designed for youthful readers appears to us singularly 
injudicious. For the reading of English girls and boys, at all events, 
we hold it to be utterly inappropriate. 








THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN QUEEN.* 


TxovaH political inferences may be drawn from Mr. Knighton’s 
work, its object is only incidentally political ; but, whatever may 
be the end intended to be answered by the performance, it will 
probably be thought by many that the policy advocated by the 
writer is the best for Oudh. There can be no doubt that the con- 
dition of that kingdom before the annexation was very bad. An 
English gentleman, whose word among those who knew him would 
go farther than the oaths of many witnesses, stated that he once 
stood at the door of his tent, and reckoned forty villages on fire, 
not burned by an enemy, but by the King’s revenue officers, to 
extort money from the inhabitants ; and with this feature of the 
Government everything in the country was in harmony. Of the 
interior of the palace, Mr. Knighton reveals as much as decency 
will permit, and suggests a great deal more. The wretched despot 
who now grevels in sensuality at Garden Reach converted his palace 
at Lucknow into a Circean sty, where everything that was odious 


With all her amusing | 


into the room where the King her son was sitting. None hindered her, 
all made way for her, wondering and in silence. 

“The King was sitting alone and crying. When he saw his mother 
the Queen enter, he covered his face with his hands, and sobbed 
aloud. She made him three salaams as she advanced, saying, ‘ Are 
you now satisfied? Have you got at last the wages of your dancing, 
your singing, and your fiddling? Have I not often told you it would 
come to this? Did any of your fathers sing and dance and fiddle in 
women’s clothes?’ Bahara Nissa alone ventured to remonstrate with 
the Queen. The King said never a word. 

“ After some little expostulation on the part of Bahara Nissa, the 
Queen ceased her reproaches, and said, ‘It is true. Allthis is too late 
now; leave us alone.’ We all turned and went out, and the Queen 
alone remained with her son, taking her muslin veil as we departed. 
About two or three o’clock in the afternoon, the English resident 
came, and there was another long conference, at which the Queen was 
present. In the evening, soldiers came into Lucknow from the can- 
tonments, and the cannon were removed from the palaces, and we 
knew that the King’s reign was at an end, and that the English raj 


| had begun.” 


and offensive characterized his life, as well as that of his servantsand | 


retainers. The present little work, however, has more to do with 
the life of his mother, a respectable Mohammedan lady, eaten up 
by prejudices and the pride of birth, but kind and considerate 


" upon the whole, and much beloved by her dependants. Of these, 


Elihu Jan waggpne, whether we are to to take her for a real 


hookah attendant of flesh and blood, or for a clever creation of art. | 
In either case, the pictures drawn of the life led within the palace | 
by the Queen and the inmates of her son’s harem are singularly | 
life-like. The superstitious and strange practices which the | 
_ did not mean his statements to be accepted literally ; but that never- 


Moslem natives of India contrivé to reconcile with the religious 
faith and stern morality of the Koran are curious and comic, and, 
being developed by one who believed in the former, and regulated 
her existence in conformity with the latter, display an air of reality 
which renders them singularly interesting. If the reader will take 
up the book at our recommendation, he may, during a few hours, 
fancy himself in the midst of some newly-found portions of the 
“Arabian Nights.” We admit that Mr. Knighton shows some 
want of skill in the arrangement of his materials, since he allows 
Elihu Jan to send several personages of her narrative to Paradise, 
and then proceed to relate the incidents of their lives. Even the 
final event in the history of the kingdom, which we shall select as 
a specimen of the authors manner, is made to precede sundry 
other events, which should obviously have been described before it. 


“At length the catastrophe came. One morning the Queen was 
dressing after her bath, everything as usual, when a large sealed 
letter was brought in to her. The messenger said it was from the 
Vizier, and was most important. The Queen read Persian like a 
moonshi, and immediately, half-dressed as she was, opened the letter 
and read it. I was preparing the hookah in the same room. I saw 
the letter opened. I saw the Queen’s face turning paler and paler as 
she read it. At length, holding the letter in her hands, and without 
stopping to put on her shoes, she walked rapidly out into the court- 
yard, exclaiming, ‘ The kingdom is destroyed!’ It was in the Dowlut 
Khana, and the courtyard alone separated us from the King’s apart- 
ments. Thither went the Queen, bareheaded and barefooted, hastily. 
Several of us followed ; one with a muslin sheet or veil, another with 
the shoes, another with an umbrella. She pushed us aside as we 
offered one thing and another. ‘No, no,’ said she, ‘I must do without 
attendance, as I must do without a throne—perhaps without a home 
or food—in my old age.’ And the Queen wept as she went, and 
Bahara Nissa wept as she followed, and we all went after them, and 
lamented with beating of breasts, although we knew not for certain 
what calamity had happened. , 

“The Queen walked without ceremony or announcement straight 





* Elihu Jan’s Story; or, the Private Life of an Eastern Queen. B Rage wa 


astern King,” ‘* Village Life in Oudh,” &e. : Longmans. ; 











Here we have the conclusion of the history of Oudh ; but, when 
we fancy the whole affair to be finished, we suddenly find car- 
selves in the midst of the festivities of the new year, and read light 
and lively accounts of the various ways in which Mohamm 
princes and princesses passed their lives in the palaces of Lucknow. 
This is merely a defect of arrangement. The materials of the volume 
are singularly pleasing, though the narrator glances now and then 
at horrid practices, such as walling up erring ladies alive, and other- 
wise bringing their careers to an untimely end, By way of variety, a 
few stories are introduced, and, among others, that which was the 
favourite of the late Queen. Her Majesty and we differ widely in 
estimating the value of fictions—her pet narrative being, in our 
opinion, little better than the histories of “ Dick Hickathrift” and 
“ Jack and the Bean-stalk.” The story of “ Lady Fatima,” though 
its moral may be unexceptionable, is considerably less amusing 
than those which the Arabs usually tell about their fires in the 
desert at night. Still, it helps to vary the contents of a volume 
which is one of the most entertaining we have read for years. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Part II. of the critical summary of Mr. Gladstone’s career, com- 
menced last month, appears in the March number of Blackwood. It 
brings the review to a close, after tracing the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s recent financial policy (of which the writer of course dis- 
approves), and denouncing his recent lapses into Radicalism. Mr. 
Gladstone, we are told, aims at succeedivg Lord Palmerston as Prime 
Minister, by “‘ assuming the leadership of the great party of which Mr. 
Baines, Mr. Bright, Mr. Hadfield, and Mr. Cobden, are the represen- 
tative men.” But the critic believes that he will fail in this design. 
* No Tory-will support him ; not one old Whig family will follow him. 
He has nothing to look to but the extreme Radicals; and they are not 
as yet strong enough to give either a policy or a Prime Minister to 
this great country.” In the article on William Blake, the painter, 
which follows, an attempt is made to explain Blake’s assertions that 
he veritably saw angels and other supernatural appearances, by 
an elaborate argument, showing that in highly excitable and ill- 
balanced minds the thing imagined has almost the same external 
distinctness as things perceived ; that this was so with Blake ; that he 


theless he had a love of talking for effect, and with a view to mysti- 
fying people. We do not think the argument capable of being 
sustained by the facts of Blake’s life, or by the accounts which he 
himself gave of the power he said he possessed; and to us it appears 
that the only explanation lies in one of three conclusions: viz., that 
he really had the power asserted ; that he falsely asserted he possessed 
it, knowing the assertion to be false; or that on this particular point 
he was mad—by far the most likely suggestion of the three. A highly 
laudatory, but poorly written, article on “Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
Poems” succeeds the Second Part of ‘‘ Miss Marjoribanks.” “ Guy 
Neville’s Ghost’ is a ghost-story which is no ghost-story. The papers 
on Eton are continued; and a new series of remarks on things in 
general is commenced under the head of “ Piccadilly : an Episode of 
Contemporaneous Autobiography,” which is apparently intended to 
fill the place of the lucubrations of O’Dowd (happily brought to a 
close), but which does not strike us as either very brilliant or very 
amusing. 
Fraser starts with a speech of the Dean of St. Panl’s on the 
“ Clerical Subscription Commission,” delivered on the 22nd of last 
April—a species of matter which seems hardly adapted to the pages 
of a Magazine. This is succeeded by an article on “ Virginia, First 
and Last,’ giving an amusing sketch of that State, in its bygone and 
its present condition. The writer, who speaks from personal know- 
ledge, thinks that the present war has done much towards reviving 
the old spirit of the Virginians, and arousing even “‘the mean whites” 
out of their chronic indolence and dissipation. Mr. J. A. Froude con- 
tributes a very interesting, but most painful, paper, entitled, “ How 
Ireland was Governed in the Sixteenth Century,” in which, on the 
authority of documents in the Record Office, it is shown that the 
English garrisons in Ireland at the time in question were in the habit 
of striking terror into the rebellious natives by indiscriminate mas- 
sacres of men, women, and ehildren. The very reports of the com- 
manding officers are printed, and it is impossible to read them without 
a feeling of national shame. “The Law of Honour” is an article on 
duelling, partly anecdotal, and partly devoted to a very lame and 
inefficient attempt to vindicate that exploded absurdity as an arrange- 
ment necessary to the maintenance of gentlemanly feelings and man- 
ners. ‘The writer refers to the recent case in which an officer of the 
Blues assaulted a fellow-sportsman after a disreputable altercation, as 
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an instance of the kind of blackguardism which is likely to ensue 
without the check of duelling; but the case was exceptional, and it is 
certain that, in the days when “the code of honour” was the most 
strict, speech and manners were far coarser than they are at present, 
and the same thing may be said of those parts of America 
where a resort to the pistol is stillcommon. ‘ The Hierarchy of Art” 
is a critical paper by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, written with grace 
and feeling, but not remarkable for any very original or profound 
views. A thoughtful criticism on Mr. Merivale’s “‘ Sermons on the 
Conversion of the Roman Empire” combats some of the conclusions 
of the author, though giving him high praise for the ability displayed 
in his work. Inthe article on ‘ Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes,” 
the wealthy classes are exhorted to help in the establishment of those 
places of recreation and instruction for the artizan and labouring 
classes; and the paper on “ Law Reporting,’ which concludes the 
number, points out the evils of the existing system, for which a remedy 
is emphatically demanded. 

Macmillan contains an agreeable, though rather affectedly written, 
article by Dr. James Hamilton, on the “ Early Years of Erasmus,” in 
the course of which we find a very charming translation of an old 
Dutch song on the “Flight into Egypt;” some further “ Extracts 





_ Garrick in Dublin. We must allude, among the contents of the 


number, to a noteworthy article on the Celtic sources of the olg 
romance, ** La Mort d’ Arthur.” 

‘““ A Middle-class Schoolmaster”’ contributes some remarks on 
“ Middle-class Education” to the Victoria Magazine. The article on 


_ “ English and Scotch Verdicts in Criminal Cases,” by Mr. Herbert 


Graham, is in favour of the Scotch system in preference to the 
English. 

London Society resumes its excellent series of articles on “The 
Merchant Princes of England,” with accounts of Josiah Child of 
London, and Edward Colston of Bristol, a well-known philanthropist, 


_ The number also contains a highly readable paper (which, by-the-bye, 
_ should have been a month or two earlier) on “‘ Mummers and Drolls,” 
| being ‘‘ A Gossip about Pantomimes, Old and New,” admirably illus. 
' trated by figures of old Italian pantomimists and of the immortal 


from Lady Duff-Gordon’s Letters from Egypt’’—light, bright, and | 


cheerful; a lively paper entitled “Sanremo Revisited,” by the 
Author of “ Doctor Antonio;” and (besides the continued stories, one 
or two poems, and some short fugitive pieces) a criticism on “ The 
Proposed Constitution for British North America,’ by Professor 


‘Joey Grimaldi,” in some of his favourite clowneries, 

Mr. Sala tells a story in Temple Bar, called “The Red Hat,’ 
legend of the old country mansion, “La Malmaison,” in which 
Napoleon Buonaparte passed some of the happiest days of his life in 
company with Josephine. 

We can no do more than acknowledge the reception of the St. James's 
Magazine, the Alerandra Magazine, the Sixpenny Magazine, the Month, 
the British Army and Navy Review, Good Words, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, Our Own Fireside, 


| Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, the Autographic Mirror, the 


Goldwin Smith. This is by far the most important contribution to the | 


number, and is interesting, though, on the whole, unsatisfactory. The 
writer objects to the chief Executive power being in the hands of a 


representative of the British Sovereign, who simply acts in accordance © 
with the advice of the Home Ministers, themselves the creatures of | 


whatever party happens to be dominant for the time; he objects to 
the constitution of the Legislative Council, which is to consist of 
nominees of the Colonial Government; and he seems to think that the 
whole scheme must be greatly modified in the future, or that it will 
break down. The upshot of the article, indeed, is to re-assert the 
author’s favourite policy in connection with the colonies—that of 
complete separation from the mother country—a policy which the 
English public are apparently not disposed to adopt. 

“The Present Position of Landscape-painting in England” is the 
title of a well-written piece of criticism.in the Cornhill, in which some 
discriminating remarks are made on the tendency of the ancient world 
to confiae its regards almost entirely to humanity, and of the modern 
world to find refuge from the disappointments and imperfections of 
life in a kind of Pantheistic worship of the external universe. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Babou”’ is a story of Belgian life, touchingly and gracefully told ; 
but we are disposed to quarrel with the author for making his characters 


talk in a mixture of French and English, of which the very English is | 


constructed in French idioms. An interesting sketch of a portion of 
“the Flowery Land” never before explored by Europeans is con- 
tributed under the title of “A Midsummer Rice in South China.” 
In the paper on “‘ The Winds,” we have a very good popular explana- 
tion of the causes and the phenomena of that agitation of the air 


with which we are all so familiar, though but few are able to give the | 


reasons for it. ‘ Willie Baird, a Winter Idyll,” is a story of Scotch 
life, told in blank verse, and very impressively and poetically told ; and 
in * Isernia—L’ Addio,” an account is given of the last days of Garibaldi 
in Naples (1860), written, like the previous sketches of the Liberator’s 





career published in this Magazine, by one who shared in that series | 


of events. The article, which is very spiritedly done, confirms 
the impression given by previous observers, that Victor Emmanuel 
did not treat Garibaldi with proper consideration, and that the 
latter left very much out of spirits at his brave followers having been 
placed in the rear of the Royal troops. 
recorded in connection with the meeting of Garibaldi and the King, 
when the peasants would not be induced by the former to shout 
“‘ Viva il Ré!” but kept on paying their accustomed honours to the 
Liberator himself. 

Among the more important and valuable articles in the English- 
man’s Magazine are one “On Reading and Chanting,” by the Dean of 
Ely, containing some excellent hints on the management of the voice ; 
a sketch of the life of Madame Guyon, a French religious enthusiast of 
the 17th and 18th centuries; some remarks on the “ Ancient Portraits 
of our Lord,” full of little-known facts and speculations; an essay on 
“The Second and Third Chapters of Genesis,” in which the existence 
of evil is sought to be reconciled with the goodness of God, on the 
theory that it was necessary to the spiritual development of man that 


An amusing incident is | 


he should possess freedom of choice, which implies the possibility of | 


“sinking by wilful degradation” into wrong-doing; a curious old 
Icelandic myth about “The Terrestrial Paradise ’—a subject which 


once exercised the imagination and taxed the learning of divines and © 


scholars, and which still offers very fascinating matter to the literary 


inquirer ; a pleasant paper on old General Oglethorpe, the friend of | 


Pope, and the founder of the state of Georgia, U.S., who lived to near 
the close of last century, and died, it is said, at upwards of a hundred ; 
and the first part of a study of “The Lord’s Prayer,” by the Editor. 
With these are to be found some lighter contributions, the popular or 
funny style of which hardly accords with the seriousness of the 
weightier articles. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine continues the debates of its 
* Clerical Club,” in which Mr. Spurgeon is severely handled for his 
attacks on the' Church. Mr. J. F. Cobb contributes an account 
of “A Visit to Troitzkra Monastery,” an establishment of the Greek 
Church in Russia ; a commander in the Navy has some observations on 
“The Duties and Disabilities of the Naval Clergy;” and Mr. G. 
Dodd writes “ An Account of the Fire-Escape Brigade.” The subject 
this month of the series of essays on “ Our Bishops and Deans” is the 
Bishop of Salisbury ; and the number concludes with a review of 


Musical Monthly, and Merry and Wise. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens.’ No. XI. (Chapman & 
Hall, Piccadilly.) —Book the Third—* A Long Lane”—opens with an 
account of “the lodgers in Queer-street,’’ among whom are included 
the Lammles, whose designs upon Georgiana Podsnap have been 
nipped in the bud, the august head of Podsnappery having addressed 
a characteristic note to Alfred Lammle, Esq., to “‘ communicate his 
final desire that the two families may become entire strangers.” 
Lammle seeks his friend Fledgeby in this extremity, and receives 
advice from that worthy to avoid Pabsey & Co., whose representative, 
Riah, he finds closeted with young ‘ Fascination.’ The bill-discounter 
orders his humble Jewish auxiliary to buy up a parcel of “ queer 
bills,” in order that he may get the run of Queer-street, and play some 
games with his “ knowing friends,” who little dream of his connection 
with the firm of Pubsey & Co. Fledgeby has found out that Lizzie 
Hexam is secreted in the country by Riah ; but what interest he has 
in this discovery does not yet appear. Lizzie has given Rogue Rider. 
hood’s declaration of her father’s innocence to Riah, who, accompanied 
by Jenny Wren, pays a visit to the Six Jolly Fellowship Porters, to 
show it to Miss Abbey, the landlady. While the old Jew is copying it 
at the request of the latter, Riderhood is brought in, apparently —— 
having been run into ina fog byasteamer. The restoration, 
by the doctor’s care, is told with peculiar force. The Wilfer family 
keep the anniversary of the Cherub’s wedding day, and Bella graces 
the ceremony, making her début as cook. On her way home, she tells 
her father, under a promise of strict silence, four secrets. The first two 
are that Mr. Rokesmith has proposed to her, and that Mr. Lightfoot 
wishes to do the same; the third is that the Boffins intend to portion 
her off handsomely if she marry with their consent; while the last is 
that Mr. Boffia is being spoilt by prosperity, and is changing every 
day, growing suspicious, capricious, hard, tyrannical, and unjust. 
Weare now more than half through Mr. Dickens’s story ; but the final 
development of its complicated plot is as yet only dimly visible. 

The Birthplace and Parentage of William Paterson. By 
Pagan, F.S.A., Scot., author of “ Road Reform,” &c. (Edinburgh: 
W. P. Nimmo.)—Some few years ago, a Life of Paterson, the founder 
of the Bank of England and projector of the Darien scheme, was pub- 
lished by a Mr. Bannister. In that work, doubts were thrown on the 
precise locality which had the honour of giving birth to Paterson, and 
also on his parentage; and the object of Mr. Pagan’s small volume 18 
to clear up the mystery, to show that the bold speculator was born at 
Skipmyre, in the parish of Trailflatt (now Tinwald), Dumfriesshire, 
and to bring forward a mass of authentic details bearing on his 
ancestry. We must confess that to us it seems a matter of 8 
importance whether Paterson was born at one place or another; 
we should say that few would take any interest in reading the docu- 
ment evidence here laboriously collected with respect to the ancestry 
and position of the family—a mass of dry, technical matter, abounding 
in the uncouth terms of Scotch law. Mr. P; quotes on his title- 
page a passage from Dr. Robert Chambers, in which that writer 
remarks :—* It is deeply to be regretted that no satisfactory memorials 
have been preserved of this remarkable man.” A popular account of 
his life would, we should say, be a better memorial than a digest of 
musty records with reference to his birthplace and his forefathers. 
Mr. Pagan combines with his main exposition some suggestions for the 


_ improvement of Scottish registers; but the most readable part of the 
book is that which contains an account of Paterson’s life, abrid 


Dr. Hook’s “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” in which that | 


work is not very well spoken of. 
The Dublin University continues its pleasant gossiping papers in 
connection with the drama in Ireland; the subject this month being 


_ tices Act, with explanatory notes, forms, and precedents. 


from Dr. Robert Chambers’s “ Scottish Biographical Dictionary.” 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque. Illustrated 
with Original Designs. By Alfred Crowquill. (Tegg.)—The amusing 
work of William Combe is here elegantly reprinted in a small volume, 
spiritedly illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Dr. Syntax is not very 
widely known in these days, except by name, though there was 
once no more popular book than that recording his adventures. With- 
out being a work of genius, the poem is entertaining and clever; and this 
reproduction will doubtless do something towards reviving 8° 
favourite of seventy or eighty years ago. 

The Election Manual for England and Wales. By Charles Edward 
Lewis, Solicitor. (Butterworths.)—This is the third edition of a 
work which aims at furnishing a key to the existing laws affecting 
returning officers, electors, candidates, and election agents, besides 


giving the text of the principal statutes, including the Conraps 2 
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has been corrected, so as to be in harmony with the existing state of 
the Jaw ; and its production at a time when a general election cannot 
be far off is extremely opportune, 

For and Against Tobacco. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.A., 
M.D. (Churchill.)—The pro and con. of smoking are stated by Dr. 
Richardson, in seventy-five pages of well-reasoned matter, with great 
impartiality. The result of the inquiry is, that tobacco is prejudicial 
to health, but not nearly so much so as some other indulgences, such 
as excessive drinking, or opium. Dr. Richardson thinks that the 
habit often produces functional (though not organic) disease of the 
heart, by lowering its action, and that it is chargeable with a large 
amount of dyspepsia, as well as of diseases of the throat; but he 
denies that, as alleged by some, it ever causes cancer. The pamphlet 
should be read by all inveterate smokers. 

We have also received Debrett’s Peerage and Debrett’s Knightage 
and Baronetage for 1865 (Bosworth) ;—T he Joint-Stock Companes’ List 
for 1865 (C. & E. Layton) ;—The Newspaper Press Directory for 1865 
(Mitchell & Co.) ;—Vol. II. of the new edition of Mr. Merivale’s 
History of the Romans under the Empire (Longmans) ;—the Eclectic 


Review for March (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) ;—No. XV. of Can | 


you Forgive her? by Anthony Todd Trollope (Chapman & Hall) ;— 
and No. I. of The Headless Horseman, a “ sensational’ story by 
Capt. Mayne Reid (Same Publishers). 








SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—It will not, I trust, trench on your kindness or your space 
too largely to allow me a reply to the strictures of “ M.R.” on my 
letter in your columns of the 28th ult. It is very evident that the 
writer has only taken his views from that letter, which was written 
much from memory, principally to answer the remarks of Tieck, en- 
dorsed by the author of the “ Notelets,”’ that Jacob Ayrer had copied 
some of his plays from Shakespeare, though Jacob Grimm states that 
this Niirnberg procurator had finished writing in the eightieth year 
of the 16th century, and died in 1605. On these plays, “ M. R.” 
makes no remark; yet, surely, if Shakespeare can be proved to have 
taken and immeasurably improved the plots of this German writer, 
whose works, first printed in 1610, it would have been morally im- 
possible for our great poet to have seen in his own country, it is not 
too much to admit that his attention may have been turned to other 
German dramas of the same period, which he possibly saw on the 
stage, or performed in, and which, from mere dross, he has refined 
into the purest gold. 

Yet, even on the plots of the four plays which “ M. R.” has selected, 
and of which he so confidently thinks ‘“* he has gained the conviction of 
his readers that our great poet may have gained a knowledge in his 
own country,” he has simply brought forward the crambe repitata of 
former commentators, the greater part of which I met in my work, 
and, I believe, refuted. 

In “‘ King Lear,” we are referred to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who is 
impliedly versified by Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” Book II. Canto X. 
Strophe xxvii. ff., and both differ materially from Shakespeare, parti- 
cularly in the catastrophe. Holinshed is much later. The whole 
plot originates in an old German observance of granting parents a 
legal settlement for life upon the property called “‘ Der alten Theilind,” 
the danger of surrendering everything without such provision. I 
cannot better describe this custom than in the words which Shake- 
speare, in this play, puts into the mouth of the villanous Edmund, 
mentioned in my “ Puck,” Vol. II. p. 78 :— 

“ Edmund. I have often heard him (Edgar) maintain it to be fit 
that, sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the father should be 
as ward to the son, and the son manage his revenue.” 

Lear’s fool has almost noting else to say than to upbraid the unfor- 
tunate old king with his folly in surrendering everything without such 
assured provision. The old tragedy of “ King Lear” is mentioned by 
me in “ Pack,” Vol. III. p. 55, where no notice of this peculiarity is 
found. 

We have, then, the “Taming of the Shrew,” which “ M. R.” refers, 
after Farmer, to G. Gascoigne’s ‘“ Supposes,” which has nothing in 
common with Shakespeare’s plot but the swppositious changes, under 
different names, of Franco and Biondella, for their masters Greuno and 
Hortensio, as in fact the preface, of which the following is the con- 
clusion, promises nothing else :— 

“For you shall see the master supposed for the servant, the servant 
for a master: the freeman for a slave, and the bond-slave for a free- 
man: the stranger for a well-known friend, and the familiar for a 
stranger. But what I suppose, that even already you suppose me 
verie fond (foolish), that have so simplie disclosed unto you the subtle- 
ties of these our supposes ; otherwise, indeed I suppose you would have 
heard almost the last of our supposes before you would have supposed 
any of them aright. Let, then, this suffice.” ; 

But of curst Kate and the post-marital ride we have not a vestige, 
though they are the prominent features of the poem and the drama, as 
Shakespeare intimates by the name for the latter. Freiherr von Las- 
berg’s incidents for this woeful journey are more extended than 


p. 333). Speaking to his fellow-servant, he replies, in great dudgeon :— 

“But, hadst thon not crossed me, thou shouldst have heard, &c. ; 

with many things of worthy memory which now shall die in oblivion, 

and thou return unexperienced to thy grave.” What, however, this 

unhappy crossing of Grumio’s tale and temper disappoints us of, Von 

ae poem happily supplies, specimens of which I have trans- 
ted. 


The “ Merchant of Venice,” a8 the fourth adduced by “M. R.,” is 
referred to an English version of the “‘Gesta Romanorum, — It would 
have been desirable if the writer had given some specification of this 
authority. I have referred, in Vol. III. p. 26, to that which Warton 
quotes, and which, though Douce had not been able to find, by Sir 
Frederick Madden’s research has been found in the library of St. John’s 











College, Cambridge. Bohn, however, in his last edition of Lowndes, 
only alludes to the incident of the casket for its contents: the bond 
plot is, however, the principal. 

On the ballad of “ Gernutus,” to which “M. R.” refers as the proto- 
type of this play, he is particularly unfortunate. Dr. Percy took it 
from the Pepysian collection at Magdalen College, Cambridge, of which 
Mr. Hartshorne gives the following description, from a note written by 
Pepys in the first volume:—* My Collection of Ballads begun by 
Mr. Selden, improved by the addition ef many pieces elder thereto 
in time, and the whole continued to 1700 ;” to which Mr. Hartshorne 
adds, from his own observation :—‘ The earliest are printed by H. 
Gosson, Hants, for John Burnes, 1619; see Evans’s Collection of 
Old Ballads.” And Mr. J. Payne Collier cuts the conformities and 
circumstantiality of these ballads from under the feet of those who 
adduce it by the production of another similar ballad in 1664. The 


_ “ Peccarone” of Giovanni Fiorentino had its first English dress in 


1755, so that Shakespeare could have no act from it. 

_1 am not quoted exactly on the incidental drama in ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by “ M. R.,” who states, and italicises, Peter Quenz 
as an historical personage, though I am not unwilling to accept the 
term as opposed to unhistorical or imaginary. But I do not think 
that the politics of a petty district in a remote corner of Germany, 
bounded by the Baltic, Pomerania, the Altmark, and Poland, could, 
in the 13th century, have been an object of attention, or the know- 
ledge of them at that time have travelled to England. 

The “Historie of Ambeth,” which Farmer and Malone say is 
translated from Belleforest, I have not seen, equally with “‘M.R.” This 
Frenchman began his cycle of tales in 1564, and continued them, 
most probably, to his death in 1583, before Shakespeare commenced 
author. He has two other tales translated from the German, which, 
with his adoption of Hans Sachs’s form of the name, encourages the idea 
that both he and our poet copied from the same source. 

Should I, therefore, agree with ““M. R.”’ that there is much that Shake- 
speare might have learnt at home, there is still so much that he could 
only have learnt abroad that I cannot divest myself of the belief 
that he was, for a considerable period, at least, of the three missing 
years of his life, on the Continent, from 1586 to 1589. 

6, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W. Witxiiam Bett, Ph.D. 

February 14th, 1865. 
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Sir,—The question having been mooted whence Shakespeare has 
obtained the materials for his ‘*‘ Hamlet,” it may perhaps be worth 
while noticing that there is no reason why he should not have drawn 
them directly from a Danish source. 

The tale of “ Hamlet” is principally known from the “ Historia 
Dania” of Saxo Grammaticus, a Danish monk, who lived about the 
year 1200. The first printed edition of the Latin original of this work 
was published at Paris, in 1514; the second, at Basle, in 1534; the 
third, at Frankfort, in 1576; and several other editions and transla- 
tions appeared later. The work seems to have created a good deal of 
attention in the literary world of those times, as, indeed, it well might, 
because so full an account of the oldest Danish history had till then 
not been generally known, and a more entertaining chronicle than 
Saxo’s is scarcely to be found. That it was much read may be con- 
cluded, amongst other circumstances, from the fact that extracts of it 
are found in the “‘ Harangues Militaires” (Paris, 1573) of Belleforest, 
the same who, with Bandello, edited the “ Histoires Prodigieuses au 
Histoires Tragiques.” No wonder if several poets in different 
countries, independently of one another, seized upon the stirring 
history of “ Hamlet,” so well told by Saxo, as a novel and interesting 
subject for historic romances, tragedies, &c.; and Shakespeare need, 
therefore, certainly not have borrowed anything from Sachs’s play or 
from any other German author, though, of course, he may have seen 
it acted by a German band. 

I subjoin an outline of the story, as told by Saxo, in case you 
should think it of sufficient interest. 

Rorik, King of Denmark, appointed Horvendel and Fenge (in 
Saxo’s Latin, Fengo) to be viceroys of Jutland at the death of their 
father, who had held that post. Horvendel distinguished himself 
greatly in warfare, and won the hand of King Rdorik’s daughter, 
Geruth. Fenge, however, out of envy slew his brother, and married 
the widow, giving out that she had been ill-treated by her husband, 
which, though not true, was credited at her father King Roérik’s court. 
Amleth (for this is the original form), Horvendel’s and Geruth’s son, 
seeing that his father’s death and disgrace would not be avenged on 
Fenge by King Rorik, feared that he might himself become a victim of 
Fenge’s hatred, and feigned madness while plotting revenge. He 
went abont in rags, dirty and untidy, and used to sit on the hearth in 
the ashes, where he was seen handling wooden hooks, which he 
made himself apparently for no useful purpose. When asked what 
the hooks were meant for, he answered that he was hardening spears 
wherewith to avenge his father’s death; and, though most people 
thought him mad, others, observing that he preserved his curious 
hooks, suspected that his madness was but feigned till the proper 
time for action should arrive. Fenge himself distrusted Amleth, and, 
in order to find out whether his singular behaviour was a sign of real 
craziness or a mask, used in company and at court, it was once pro- 


Shakespeare’s, for Grumio suppresses much (see “ Puck,” Vol. Il. | posed that those who were set to wait upon him as courtiers, or rather 


as spies, should arrange to let him meet, in a place where he might 
think himself unobserved, a young and prepossessing lady, in whose 
company it was thought he would most likely forget himself if he 


only ‘feigned to be mad. But Amleth was not to be deceived; 


suspecting something wrong, he played the madman from the outset of 
the expedition ; for the meeting was arranged to be somewhere in the 
forest. When the horses were brought to the door, he jumped on his 
steed backwards, catching hold of its tail instead of the reins. On the 
road the courtiers tried as usual to catch him in words; but Amleth 
always answered them in such language that, without telling 
an untruth, he appeared to talk quite wildly. Riding along the sea- 
shore, they thus passed by heaps of white sand, which the courtier 
pointed out to Amleth, saying that it was white flour. “ Yes,” said 
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he, “that was made on a very great mill,’ meaning the sea.* 
Further on they came upon the rudder of a ship. “What a large 
knife!”’ exclaimed they. ‘ Yes,” said Amleth, “‘ that was made for 
cutting a very large ham,” meaning also the sea. On entering the 
forest they met a wolf. “ A splendid foal, Amleth,” exclaimed one of 
them. “To be sure,” answered Amleth, “there are too few of that 
kind in Fenge’s court-yard.” Some one observed that the words 
might have a double meaning, implying a wish for Fenge’s downfall ; 
but Amleth answered: “If it were not well said, I should not have 
said it.” When they came to the appointed place where they intended 
to leave Amleth alone, and secretly to watch his conduct, one of the 
company, who was at heart his friend, took up a cock’s comb on the 
road, tied it to a horsefly, and let this fly past Amleth, who at once 
observed and took it as a warning. The young lady also was well 
disposed to him, and Amleth thus escaped the snare which had been 
laid for him. Afterwards, on his return, the king and others ques- 
tioned him on the events of the day ; but Amleth gave all sorts of odd 
answers, true in a way, though apparently irrational, and the laughter 
reached its climax when the young man who had warned him came 
up to him and said: “ Have I fot been a better friend to you to-day 
than all these ?” and Amleth answered, “ Yes ; I saw a horsefly passing, 
carrying a cock’s comb under its tail !” 

Another trick was then devised. Fenge left home on some pretext 
or other, and Amleth was then conducted to his mother, who received 
him in her bedroom, a spy being concealed under the straw in the 
bed. But Amleth jumped on the bed, flapping his arms like wings 
and crowing like a cock; and, feeling some hard body at the bottom, 
he thrust his spear through it, thus killing the spy, whose dead body 
' he next cut literally to pieces, and threw into the cesspool. He then 
returned to his mother, upbraided her violently for her conduct in 
marrying Fenge, and succeeded in making her repent of it. When 
now Fenge returned, he asked for his spy, of whom nobody could give 
any tidings ; and when Amleth was asked, he merely said he supposed 
the swine had eaten the man, which of course was taken for one of 
his usual wild freaks. Fenge, however, suspected the truth; but, as 
he did not dare openly to kill Amleth, he sent him to his friend and 
“ fost-brother,” the King of England, and with him two companions, to 
whom he gave letters to the English king, requesting him to cause the 
death of Amleth in some way or other. Before his departure, Amleth 
saw his mother, and made her promise on that day twelvemonth to 
have a feast in his memory as if he were dead, and that she would 
have the hall decorated with large woven hangings on that occasion. 
Whilst on their way to England, Amleth got possession of the letters 
to the English king, and altered the characters, so that the meaning 
of them was perverted into a request that the king should kill Amleth’s 
two companions, but give himself his daughter for a wife. They were 
well received by the English king, whoread the letters at once, but did 
not say any more about their contents that day. But he observed 
that Amleth looked discontented, and did not touch the dinner, “ not 
even the dishes prepared with the greatest cleanliness,” and therefore 
sent a spy to watch the conversation of his Danish guests overnight. 
The spy reported that Amleth had been taunted by his companions 
because he had behaved so uncourtly, and had not touched the dinner ; 
to which 4mleth had answered, that neither the dinner nor the people 
had pleased him, for good reasons. ‘The beer,” said he, “‘tasted of iron; 
the bread, of blood ; the wine, of dead men. The king also looked like a 
serf, and the queen behaved like a cook: amongst other things in this: 
that she ‘[not only] picked her teeth at dinner [but swallowed her 
pickings. |’” The English king had inquiries made, and it was 
found that the beer had been brewed with water which came 
from a well where numerous old iron swords had been buried, 
and that the other complaints concerning the fare had also some 
such foundation. Alarmed at this, the king began to question his 
own mother, who at last confessed that he was really the son of a serf, 
and he learned further that his queen was no better. After this, he 
hesitated not to do as he was bidden in the letters from Fenge, but 


Amleth demanded compensation for his two companions, and, having | shyt eenili a Mr. McCulloch, of the Stati 
popular on ing, an r. McCulloch, of the tionery 


received a large sum in gold, he melted it into two hollow staves. 
With these he returned alone to Denmark, and entered the hall in his 
old mad fashion on the day appointed, while his own “ gravél”— 
literally, grave-ale—was being drunk. Everybody was astonished, 
and asked for his companions. ‘ Here they are,” said he, holding up 
the staves. He then assisted at the drinking bout, and amongst 
other odd things he was seen drawing his sword and trying the edge 
of it so clumsily that he wounded himself ; whereupon some one drove 
a nail throngh sword and sheath together, so that he could not 
unsheath it again. When now the men were well drunk and asleep, 
Amleth fetched his hooks, and hooked the hangings of the hall together 
over the men in such a fashion that they could not escape, and then 
he set fire to the hall. Thereupon he awoke Fenge, who had retired 
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Emperor’s “ Life of Caesar.” The time that has elapsed between th 
date at first given as the day of publication and the present a 4 
ment is said to have been industriously employed by the Emperor in 
correcting proofs and giving the last touches to the several pages, J]; 
is asserted that the Emperor’s complete knowledge of English hag 
been very fully manifested to the printers and others connected with 
the London edition now in the press, and that, where the return. 

of the learned translator suggested such and such verbal alterati 
the duplicate-proof by the French mail, from the Emperor’s own hand 
not infrequently showed the same queries, or desired similar altera. 
tions. Rumour alleges that the booksellers are not entering the names 
of so many subscribers as was expected; and this is accounted for 
the feeling which has gone abroad—most properly—that the work js 
not of a highly sensation-kind, “thrilling,” in the lending-library 
“from the first page to the last,” and eminently adapted for the geg. 
side lounge or the arbour in the garden. Of course, at the West-end 
the French edition is in favour; the fact of the English edition lying 
on one’s table reflecting somewhat on that intimate and fall acquaint. 
ance with the French tongue which is supposed to be as much a 

of the birthright of the Upper-ten as those silver spoons which fable. 
books speak of. The Congregation of the Index have been directed 
to examine very closely the first volume of the “ Histoire” when it 
shall appear, in case it should contain anything contrary to the teach. 
ings of the Holy Church, or the present policy of Rome. The same 
paper further remarks that the present Pope would be rather pleased 
than otherwise to discover sufficient heresy in the volume to place it 
under the ban of the Index, and thus consign it to the tender mercies 
of the List of Prohibited Books. 

Some years ago, a ventriloquist calling himself “ Monsieur Alex. 
andré,” made the tour of Europe and America, his performances ex. 
citing the wonder of the crowd, while his amiability and acquirements 
won him the friendship of the great and learned. He was on intimate 
terms with Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, and Lord Brougham, 
and corresponded with such men as Humboldt, Blumenbach, and 
Goethe. Subsequently he retired from professional life, having 
acquired a large fortune, and took up his residence in Paris, where he 
appeared in private at the palaces of kings and princes. On occasion 
of these performances he never took money. Of course he was remn- 
nerated—in jewels, pictures, autographs, and articles of virtu, which 
swelled to a large collection ere he died. This gathering, parti 
rich in autographs, is soon to be sold by auction at the Hotel des 
Ventes at Paris, and will probably realize a large sum, the mania for 
signatures and handwritings being, if anything, greater now than 
at any former period. 

We have again to speak of the Guildhall Library, which has recently 
lost its principal librarian, Mr. Allchin. The vacant office appears to 
be sought after by more gentlemen than we at first named. Mr. 
Edward Edwards, author of the “‘ History of Libraries,” and at one 
time librarian of the Free Library, Manchester, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
the active secretary to the Philological Society, and some clergymen 
of the Established Church, are seeking the appointment. Various schemes 
and suggestions have been spoken of in connection with the insti- 
tution, such as turning it into a lending library, adding to it the 
other old libraries in the City, and changing it into a theological library, 
like that of Sion College, or Dr. Williams's ; but we think if any other 
character is given to the collection, apart from the antiquity and his- 
tory of the city, it should certainly be in the direction of Commerce 
and Commercial History, What London has become celebrated for in 
the farthest parts of the globe cannot be very contemptible in the eyes 
of the bibliographer and the literary student. We believe that books 
and tracts relating to the progress of banking, trade, and exchanges 
generally, are at present easily procurable. If so, an opportunity is 
surely at hand for the formation of such a collection as will fittingly 
reflect ths commercial greatness of the metropolis. Some influential 
gentlemen, mostly connected with the banking interest, have already 
expressed a wish that one of the changes in the Guildhall Library 
should be in this direction. The late Mr. Gilbart, the author of various 


Office, were strongly in favour of such a movement ; and the attention 
to the subject which has recently been shown by the Statistical Society 
in their reports, the Bankers’ Magazine, and such practical and reflect- 
ing men as Lord Overstone and Mr. Mill, shows very clearly the 
earnestness with which the matter has been contemplated. Some 
three or four years ago, a gentleman of the name of Bannister, who, 


| we believe, had formerly a high appointment in one of the Colonies, 


before to his bedroom, and upbraided him for his conduct, threatening | 


to kill him. Fenge reached for his sword, but Amleth had before 
taken it and put his own instead, which Fenge in vain tried to un- 
sheath, and thus he was killed. Next day Amleth called an assembly 
of the people, justified his conduct in a long speech, and was elected 
by the assembly to succeed Fenge in the vice-royalty. He then made 
a second journey to England, where he had many remarkable ad- 


issued a circular stating his determination to establish a library 
trade and finance in one of the old squares of Westminster. Time 
gone by, and this year’s Directory gives us the address of no 
institution; but here, in the contemplated Guildhall change, a substan- 
tial opportunity appears to present itself. 

With respect to the way in which the appointment is managed, we 
find that the Conscript Fathers west of Temple Bar do not go on the 


| principle of giving the post to the best man without any favour. They 


had made their choice of a successor before the fact of the vacaney 
became public; and candidates are politely informed that they are 
“too late.” There can be no objection to promoting a faithful ser- 


_ vant; but it is not always that an excellent subordinate makes am 


ventures; dut on his return to Jutland he found King Rérik dead, | 
and his successor, Viglet, very wroth, because Amleth had assumed | 


the vice-royalty by popular choice instead of the king’s appointment. 

A war ensued, in which Amleth at length fell, and, says Saxo,“ his 

tomb is still shown in Jutland.” And so it is to this day, though 

there is some uncertainty as to the exact locality. G. 
London, Feb. 14, 1865. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ArrTer various disappointments, the 7th of March appears to be the 
day on which readers generally may expect to receive the French 


* “ Amlodr quem.” Amleth’s mill was proverbial in the north for the sea, as 
may be seen in Snorro. 





equally efficient superior. It would be well to bear in mind the 
case of one of our learned societies, where an inefficient librarian 
was replaced by one hardly more efficient, simply on ‘the ground 
he had been long in their service. We have no wish to see mere 
literary men put at the head of our large libraries; but literary profi- 
ciency should be no disqualification, and the librarians should at least 
know something about books and cataloguing. ; 

The recent attack upon Mr. Hain Friswell’s ‘“‘ Familiar Words” in 
the columns of a contemporary has not been received by the organs of 
the book trade in a very gracious spirit. The Publishers’ Circular & 
few days ago reviewed the whole affair, and gave a long letter from 
the author; and now the Bookseller comes out with a column and 6 
half, headed “‘ Brutal Criticism.” 

We have seen Vol. I. of the new and cheap edition of Mr. Dickens's 


_ works now in preparation at his publishers’ in Piccadilly. The 





